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IN-DOOR AND OUT-DOOR .TOILETTES FROM WORTH.—{Sze Pace 87.) 








BY SUNSET. 


Y unloved day, my unkept, common day— 
M Goes down with vast and solemn glorious light, 
And leaves the snowy starless meadows gray, 
The purple mountains dark with falling night, 


Thou high and holy day I looked upon 
With sullen eyes, and mocked thy awful pace; 
Dread is thy grandeur when thou wilt be gone 
Beside the infinite to hold thy place. 


Into what tabernacle of the blest 
Departest thou with crimson ligt sublime, 
Trailing thy mournful sple ndor down the west, 
The pity and serene rebuke of time? 


When thou art sitting with the sons of God, 
Chanting how men arose and marched with thee, 
There. oh, forget this dull ignoble clod 


That lived and knew not life—forget thou me! 
InENE PUTNAM 
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ON WINTER AFTERNOONS. 
TIVHERE is a nameless melancholy that hangs over 
| many people in those days when the light is 
shortest and the gloom earliest that is painful and 
oppressive in a high degree. They cannot describe 
it to you, they can only feel it, and feel that its de- 
pression touches close upon despair, and that, owing 
perhaps to personal idiosyncrasies, even the cousola- 
tions of religion are not effectual in dispelling it; 
and the candles are lit, and music is invoked, and 
guests are longed for, and games and work are called 
upon, to change the spell of the hour, while even 
that does not always change it, as it is felt to be arti- 
ficial, untimely, and only made to fill the gap. It 
seems as if the too short stay and too swift with- 
drawal of that great vicegerent of creation, the fa 
therly and motherly sun, took something from the 
active forces of spiritual life as well, leaving one oar- 
less, as it were, on a great lonely sea of gloom, with 
possible insanity for the only port. It is of this 
dreary hour that Emily Dickinson's weird and mor- 
bid verses sing 
‘* There's a certain slant of light 
On winter afternoons 
That oppresses, like the weight 
Of cathedral tunes 
* When it comes the landscape listens, 
Shadows hold their breath; 
When it goes ‘tis like the distance 
On the look of death.” 


And nothing better breathes the influence of this 
dark hour than such a strain. 

There is only one way of evading the trouble of 
this long and early gloaming, and that is in occupa- 
tion—oceupation that is not the invention and make- 
shift of the moment, but which is the continuation 
of work already begun, and begun with real purpose 
and interest; occupation that requires thought, and 
is so absorbing that fanciful notions have no time to 
assert themselves, and there is no possibility of brood- 
ing over shadowy sorrows or intangible fears. 

Doubtless in many cases melancholia has been in- 
duced by the absence of this very occupation that 
can fill the thoughts to the exclusion of harmful emo- 


tion. Every one who has had a great sorrow or a 
great trouble knows that one of the most potent alle- 
viations has been the necessity of work—work that 


required the full faculties and left no room for other 
thought than that related to it. And what is good 
for positive melancholy cannot fail to be good for 
that dreamy and supersensitive melancholy which 
feeds on nothing but vagueness. Interest, then, in 
others, commanding interest that makes one forget 
one’s self, interest that can be cultivated as much as 
any plant; or else work that is for some object in 
whose completion either devotion or pride or pleasure 
is concerned, that must be thought about, that must 
be done, that is taken up eagerly and laid down lin- 
geringly—either of these two things will keep up an 
ever-present cheer, turn gloom into light, and make 
forebodings and tremors and unknown shadows 
and terrors things of naught. 


THE MYSTERY OF PERFUME. 


LMOST all our pleasurable perfumes come from 

flowers and woods and their congeners; only a 
very few, such as musk, civet, and ambergris, from 
animals; and, strangely enough, not one, it is said, 
from the inorganic world. ‘There is a mystery in 
the nature of all of them apart from the fact of the 
mystery that they please us at all, for no chemist 
can tell us why, for instance, the odor of musk is 
practically imperishable; or why the violet alone 
among flowers refuses to surrender its scent in any 
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appreciable degree, and obliges people to accept as 
substitute a poor imitation made from orris root; or 
why a mixture of bergamot and cloves and lemon 
and jasmine and ambergris should be supposed to 
give back the ineffably delicate fragrance of the 
cowslip, which is obtained in no other way. Then, 
again, why should some odors, viewless things, har- 
monize together like the chords of the musical scale, 
making full chords of delight, while others create 
discords or annul and destroy each other ? 

The learned in scents claim that they can distin- 
guish and name each element of any compound odor, 
just as the musician can discriminate and trace the 
sound of the various instruments that are rendering 
the crowded symphony. Doubtless these learned 
ones could distinguish, on coming into a lady's 
drawing-room, all the various breaths imprisoned in 
the pot-pourri jar—the rose leaves, the cassia buds, 
the orange flowers, the orris root, the vanilla, the 
benzoni and cinnamon and musk and alcohol, and 
all the innumerable rest. But to the ignorant in 
such fine points the pleasure is perhaps just as keen, 
let the learned deny itasthey may. Yet many think 
themselves accomplished in this branch whose edu- 
cation is still very far from finished. We remem- 
ber, at the time of a famous Oriental exhibition in 
this country, when people were possessed with the 
delights of the attar of roses to be bought there, that 
the Oriental stock of attar ran out, and it was re- 
plevished from a Yankee dealer's stock of oil of 
geranium, and the sale continued just as before, en- 
tirely undiminished, and with warm adulation of 
the strange rich sweetness of the real Turkish and 
Persian attar of roses. And although the oil of ge- 
ranium is undoubtedly a rich perfume, yet the crafty 
Orientals must have laughed in their loose sleeves 
at the way in which it took the place of the at once 
far richer, and more delicate, and four times more 
costly object of the bulbul’s worship. 

The fashion of the day has been changed immense- 
ly from that of the time when every lady carried her 
pomander and had her sweet coffer in her chamber— 
the pomander, once only a little receptacle for drugs 
supposed to keep off infection, in the days when 
small-pox was at every door and the plague not far 
away, presently becoming a perfume-box with the 
same idea, only the potent drugs then being chosen 
for their odoriferous capacity, and the box being 
made in all charming fancies of gold and silver and 
jewels. The coffer, meanwhile, was a little carved 
chest full of scent bottles and bags, and the richer in 
purse or in taste the owner was, the more elaborate 
the box. These things belonged to the era of the 
great Elizabeth, herself extremely fond of perfumes, 
who had her gloves and her shoes perfumed, and 
even wore a famous perfumed cloak. 

One fancies that possibly the love of rich odors in 
that day had something to do with an absence of 
personal cleanliness, just as one is fain to think when 
they are too prominent in the present day; for it was 
only after this period that linen under-clothing came 
into vogue among the upper classes. The use of 
perfumes, however, is not py any means an exact 
criterion of cleauliness, for none are too heavy for 
the Turkish lady, whose chief recreation is the bath, 
and the redolent unguents used by the ancients after 
their baths are matters of history. Yet to-day in 
Italy, a land overflowing with the voluptuous scents 
of orange flowers and jasmines, perfumes are not at 
all in good odor, and to go into a lady's drawing- 
room there smelling of musk or of patchouli or of 
any of the strong artificial scents would render one’s 
presence an intrusion. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











I THINK we were all somewhat more than usually anxious 
to be at Mrs. Van Twiller’s to-day, for Professor Prodgers 
had been persuaded by Miss Van Auken to attend Mr. Ward 
McAllister’s New-Year’s ball. He had gone early, —e a 
little old-fashioned in his ideas of punctuality, and Miss 
Van Auken had indulged him. Indeed, he had arrived in 
time to see the Chief Personage of the assembly at work 
upon the untrained powdered flunkies in the halls. The 
Professor (Miss Van Auken described all this to me) had 
gone carefully up the crimson-carpeted stairway, passing 
with quiet dignity, some scrutiny, and much wonder the 
thirty or forty uniformed policemen grouped about the door. 
No political meeting, he thought, could have called out 
more. He had looked with some astonishment at the relays 
of officials, who examined him and his ticket with keen 
glances, these dignitaries of the stairway being as careful 
in identification as any teller at the bank. 

Once inside the swinging doors of the first flight, the 
Professor had stopped with delight at the tropical magnifi- 
cence of the palms. It was here that be bad come upon 
the Chief Personage at work upon the untrained powdered 
flunky. The flunky in knee-breeches, with a dash of red 
in his costume, bad looked awkward, but drew himself 
together at the word of command. ‘‘*To the right,’ you 
are to say, waving your hand like this!” the Personage add- 
ed, waving his own with majestic magnificence. The Pro- 
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fessor, seeing his presence was a surprise, seemed not to ur 
derstand. Miss Van Auken, amused as she was, hurried on; 
indeed, she was anxious to get the Professor settled in one 
of the boxes before the 1 began. 

He was very silent, she told me. He bad looked about 
that lovely room, by Stanford White, pure white in all its 
decorations of frieze carvings and balcony, and dressed for 
this occasion with no other color than that of the garlands 
of pink roses looped about the balconies. The entry of the 
guests absorbed the Professor; he sat where he could sce 
them bowing to the patronesses by the door. 

When I arrived at the hall, Miss Van Auken was talking 
to some one, having just introduced the Professor to a youn 
woman near him. *‘Can you tell me, my dear,” I hea 
him say, with that gentle manner he always has with the 
young, ‘‘ which Mrs. Blenheim that was to whom I have 
been speaking?” 

** I never knew there was more than one Mrs. Blenheim,” 
she had answered, not turning her head. 

I trembled for the Professor's reply, but nothing surprises 
me more than new surprises in the Prefeases. He looked at 
her with a gentleness that astonished me, and said nothing. 
My attention was suddenly attracted to Van Pennwyppe, 
standing among a group of men opposite the patronesses. 
Had I not known, I should have singled him out as a swell 
bored enough to seem fashionable, yet with a subdued alert- 
ness of manner. I could never have understood bad I not 
been in the secret of his success in the Gentlewoman’s Hour. 
He was not at supper, which we took at small tables in the 
café, where the walls of the room were solid sheets of ever- 
greens to the ceiling. 

To-day, at Mrs. Van Twiller’s, when I reached there, the 
Professor was talking about the ball. ‘‘It may have been 
my eyes,” he was saying—his manner was both quiet and 
thoughtful, as though he was interested in something as a 
problem—“ but somehow it seemed to me that the jewels did 
not shine. They were big, appallingly big, some of them. I 
saw the colors—red for rubies, blue for sapphires, white for 
diamonds—but there was no glamour. They seemed dull, hea- 
vy, correct, and costly; not brilliant. I felt as though I were 
at some play where the stage-manager had neglected to cast 
his characters rightly or to arrange effects in light. For it 
did seem like a play—the leading ladies, first and second old 
men, all there. Like well trained actors, too, they looked at 
nobody during their performance, their dialogues, and dances. 
They played to each other. 1 think,” the Professor went 
on to say, alter a moment, for none of us had spoken, ‘* it is 
a great social drama or comedy—as you will—that these peo- 
ple are playing. Instead of the play being given in the old- 
time theatre, the whole public press has become the stage, 
and the audience are the thousands of workaday souls who 
are entertained by accounts of this splendor, the brilliancy 
of the cast, as once we were entertained by fairy-tales and 
stories of the Arabian Nights. I can account in no other 
way for the attention paid everywhere in our journals to 
matters relating to the world of new-made millionaires.” 

As always at Mrs, Van Twiller’s, the talk, growing gen- 
eral, ranged lightly over many subjects, now far afield, now 
returning to this gay social world of New York. We chat- 
ted of many things—Paderewski, new plays, and Mrs. Le 
Moyne’s readings of Browning at the Lyceum. 

**It is Browning.” said the Professor, rousing after a si- 
lence, “ who, of all the poets of to-day, has struck the highest 
spiritual note. Time will prove him. Iam tired of this talk 
about his obscurity. Our minds are neither big enough nor 
alert enough—that is all—for his transitions, his flashes, his 
sudden splendor of quick and brilliant radiation. When Mrs. 
Le Moyne reads, you lose no meaning, and you get the warm 
rich personal note, never absent from his characters. These 
readings are rare opportunities, let me tell you; I shall al- 
ways go.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
BIRTH AND WEALTH. 


ty the Duke of Marlborough occasionally glances at an 
English newspaper, he must see good reason to reverse 
his theory that the aristocracy of wealth in this country has 
something like the position held by that of birth in England. 
There are no dozen millionaires in this country who, if they 
had died simultaneously, would have filled anything like 
the space in newspapers and magazines that has been occu- 
pied since his death by the late Mr. Lowell. How is it in 
England? A singularly insignificant and uninteresting youth 
dies, and because he was a Prince, and heir to what is still 
traditionally called in that country a throne, the event oc- 
cupies incomparably more space in the newspapers than is 
ee to the memory of one of the most eminent of living 
Snglishmen, who died full of years and honors, and almost 
simultaneously with the younger personage. It is in vain 
to say that Che interest arises from sympathy with a bereaved 
mother, inasmuch as England is on any day full of recently 
bereaved parents, and the only salient filial act recorded of 
the youthful Duke is the skill with which he once secured 
£7 6s. by selling his mother’s autograph letter in which she 
had refused him £5. It is probably true that part of the 
interest comes from the painful position of the betrothed 
bride, with a prospective crown just slipping from her grasp. 
But when we consider that the English newspapers are al- 
ready proceeding to console her with the curious suggestion 
that she can perhaps marry the brother of her deonneed lover, 
and so have a chance to be Queen after all, it is impossible, 
at this distance, to be very deeply moved even by this aspect 
of the affair. On the whole, there certainly has not been in 
our time an occasion when ‘‘the toy of royalty,” as Haw- 
thorne called it, has presented itself in a light more curious, 
or, to a healthy American mind, less imposing. Indeed, when 
we consider that there are, according to Sir Charles Dilke, 
three times as many natives of Great Britain in the United 
States as in all the British colonies put together, it seems 
strange that we should be able to detach ourselves so far 
from that glamour which seems, like a London fog, to have 
overspread all England. 

Consider, on the other hand, the extraordinary ability and 
distinction of Cardinal Manning. He was a man whose 
qualities were so marked that he seemed more than English ; 
his face, his bearing, bis utterance,were so fine that he seemed 
almost cosmopolitan; he might have been French, or Italian, 
or American, only that, whatever he was, he was an ecclesi- 
astic. But he might have been a De Medicis or a Richelieu; 
his English might bave been that of some highly cultivated 
foreigner, to whom all languages were like his own, 
heard him at a “Prison Discipline” meeting in London, 
where all the other Englishmen, even Lord Carnarvon, who 
presided, seemed stammering and awkward beside him; 
he alone spoke straight to the point, with a voice charming- 
ly modulated, with perfect mastery of the subject, and wi 
such benign and ample sympathy as to win all hearts. No 


Englishman who ever visited America has had such power 
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of attractive and commanding speech; and no one knows 


the still lingering power of the ancient Church he represented 
who does not ecgnien its continued ability to produce 
men like him. I never heard him preach, but the late Rev. 
H. W. Foote, of King’s Chapel, Boston—an excellent critic 
—told me that he went once to bear Cardinal Manning in 
London, and was impressed as strongly as I was. ‘‘If,” he 
said, ‘‘it is the test of a great sermon to have every word 
and every accent, from beginning to end, converge to pro- 
duce precisely the effect desired upon the hearer, then that 
was the most remarkable sermon I ever heard preached.” 
The subjects with which he dealt, also, were as character- 
istic as bis manner; he was one of the recognized mediators 
between the ‘‘classes” and the ‘‘ masses” in England, and 
thousands in London who never enter a church, and over 
whom the old cry of ‘‘No Popery” would have as much 
influence, in some cases, as in the days of Barnaby Rudge, 
yet knew Cardinal Manning, and would accept his media- 
tion. They are, indeed, his chief mourners, apart from his 
own Church—the only men and women in England apparent- 
ly to whom a really great man is of more importance than a 
ukelet. 

Therefore when we draw comparisons between an aristocra- 
cy of birth and one of wealth, we must remember the enor- 
mous advantage of the latter—petty and tempo though it 
be—in that it fails to distort values and mislead minds so 

rofoundly as is done by the hereditary aristocracy of Eng- 
fand. It is true, as the Duke of Marlborough points out, that 
the rich stock-broker, for instance, lords it among his sate]- 
lites like an English peer; the difference is that his social 
power stops there, except as it is exercised by brute force 
through the money he spends. He is chiefly known, after 
all, through his name in the newspapers; a little way from 
home, in most cases, it is only the journalists or bankers who 
recognize that. His spell commands little magic away from 
home. Unless through some great deed of wickedness or of 
generosity, people do not even hear of him; if one of his 
children dies, the nation is not rocked to the centre; out of 
his own little circle people do not bow to his nod. But in 
England the man of rank carries his circle with him; his 
title is valid everywhere; the smallest watering-place ae 
nizes it as fully and promptly as Belgravia. One needs on 
to open any English novel to see this; the travelling Ameri- 
can cannot fail to notice it. What the source of the peer- 
age is, makes no difference; it may be founded on Tenny- 
son's poetry or on a large brewing establishment, it is the 
same thing. It is not necessarily very self-asserting, simply 
because it does not need to assert itself; the assertion is in 
the hands of others. Howells never said anything acuter 
than when he defined the difference to be that though an 
American aristocracy may look down, the rest of America 
does not look up. A monied aristocracy has also the im- 
mense advantage that it is like the waves of the sea, which 
are never level, but always tending to become level; there is 
nothing permanent about it; whereas in hereditary aristoc- 
racy the ocean changes to a solid mass which nothing can 
touch until it drifts into the Gulf Stream. That Gulf Stream 
may not be reached in England for generations; but mean- 
while, although the merely political power of aristocracy 
diminishes all the time, its social power remains intact, and 
distorts the mental and moral vision of those whom it reach- 
es, even if it reaches them across the Atlantic. T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING WOOLLENS. 


((aaroms, vicufia cloths, New Bedford cords, and change- 
/ able bengalines are the wool fabrics offered for spring 
gowns for house and street alike. The novel crépons are 
called Trouville or Bedford crépons, as they are fluted, or 
pleated, or else corded like Bedford cords. Many of these 
are flecked with white on grounds of sage green, mauve, or 
brown. Others are embroidered in small figures, stars, 
flowers, or dots of silk. A yellow crépon in fluted folds has 
black dots, another of gray has mauve cords, and a third of 
rose pink is finely pleated throughout. A sage green Bed- 
ford crépon alternates with white cords, and there are violet 
and pale blue grounds corded with white, while still others 
have silk stripes woven in deep crinkles like those of Eng- 
lish crape. The plain crépons will still be used in shades of 
light green, gray, pink, and ciel blue for inexpensive gowns 
for the house, and for summer street and church dresses. 

Vicuiia cloths are wide diagonals of soft wool roughly 
woven in a single color, as gray, blue, or beige, and notably 
in dark blue, or else in two shades of a color, as navy blue 
with pale blue. More novel still are the diagonals of con- 
trasting colors—green with brown, salmon with blue, gray 
with white, or pale blue with white or écru. Kindred fabrics 
are the blue English serges in double wide wale diagonals, 
and rough woollens for morning wear of black, white, and 
violet together, woven in chevron points. Black vicufia 
cloths will be worn both by those in mourning and by 
those wearing colors; for the latter they are brightened by 
having the entire bodice front of gray, or bright red, or 
sage green bengaline with bretelles of the black wool over- 
laid with open jet galloon. A puff of the colored bengaline 
is at the top of the sleeves, and the collar band of bengaline 
shows through glittering jet. For later in the year, for 
midsummer at the sea-shore, are thinner diagonal wools in 
very light colors, woven alternately with white, either in 
beige, lilac, and gray, or else with black and white together. 
A special novelty has yellow, black, and white wool woven 
in rough diagonal lines. 

Raised cords of black stripe the fine wools of light color 
and lightest weight in a most effective way. New Bedford 
cords, not too heavy for spring wear, are wrought all over 
with tiny spots of silk, or else they have fine lines of silk in 
hair stripes, sometimes of black, sometimes of a darker shade 
than the surface. Still other cords have ribbon stripes, bow- 
knots, and flower-baskets woven on their surface, the whole 
in monotone. 

A new material of which modistes think highly is wool 
bengaline, shot or changeable in colors, and sometimes wa- 
tered in the large waves of moiré antique. Like all ben- 
galine, this is partly silk, yet wool prevails,as it does not in 
the bengalines with which we are most familiar. It comes 
in double fold, and is in all the favorite light shades, as green 
shot with gold, or brown with blue. 


CHECKS AND HOMESPUNS. 


- Plainer spring dresses for morning, shopping, and trav- 
elling will be made of English wools an sleazily woven 
homespuns in checks, in stripes, and flecked as with snow- 
flakes of very rough wool, as in the bourrettes of former 
years. Bold quarter-inch checks of brown, sage, or blue 
with white or ecru are the most stylish choice, yet the small 
pin-head checks are shown again in these colors, with some- 
times threads of red introduced to lighten them. These are 
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being made with gored skirts trimmed up each seam with 
a piping fold of velvet and narrow gimp of the darkest 
color in the check. The corsage has a postilion back, with 
pointed front, double-breasted, and cut down low on a waist- 
coat and shirt-front of white or écru cloth, or else matching 
the color of the velvet. 


TAFFETAS AND MOIRES. 


Taffeta silks are manly imported for spring and summer 
dresses. They come in light blue or pink grounds, with 
double black stripes quite far apart, the space between dot- 
ted with black or white figures or baskets of flowers. White 
taffetas have satin stripes, an inch apart, of pale green with 
yellow, or pink with blue. Very young ladies have adopted 


moiré antique for both semi-dress and full dress. They be-. 


gin where their dmothers left off. In the evening they 
wear bell-sha demi-trained skirts of white satin-striped 
moiré entirely without trimming. The moiré co , square 
and half-low in the neck, is covered with white chiffon, 
and has a bodice or corselet made of silver and pearl 
butterflies. Stripes of silver and pearl passementerie hold 
down the full chiffon above the corselet. The short sleeves 
are a full puff of chiffon over the moiré, fastened with a 
soft chiffon knot. A Watteau bow of moiré is held at the 
back of the neck by a pearl and silver butterfly. This 
charming gown was worn by a débutante at the New- Year's 
ball. Other white moirés have narrow stripes of yellow 
edged with a filet of black, or hair lines of mauve finished 
with pale blue stripes. Broader pink stripes are bordered 
with black on a white ground, and there are pink and yellow 
quarter-inch stripes separated by black pencilled lines, 

Durable twilled silks of various kinds are revived. The 
satin-finished surfaces of many are of the smallest twills, 
while plain surahs are woven in rather wide diagonals. 
Very light surah silks of gray, lilac, old-blue, or pink have 
petit pois dots of the same color. New black suralis have 
bunches of bright yellow buttercups, and brown surahs are 
strewn with violets. Shot surfaces are exceedingly prett 
in the satin surahs, as gray shot with rose and dotted with 
rose, or marked with square outlines or small blocks in a 
very effective way. 


CHANGEABLE SILKS AND FOULARDS. 


Changeable twilled silks of contrasting colors with trellised 
vines, or white stripes of fluttering ribbons tied in bow-knots 
and holding flower-baskets, are being made up for summer. 
They have a full round waist finished by a girdle, or else a 
full coat skirt is gathered across the back, extending merely 
from side to side. Yokes, both square and round, will be 
made of open point de Génes lace, either white or écru, or 
else the black guipure will be used. The sleeves are a large 

uff of the silk reaching to the elbow, with close sleeves of 
ace below, or with a flowing Marie Antoinette ruffle. The 
skirt, slightly long in the back, is of five or six breadths— 
usually but five—those at the back sloped at the top, while 
the others are straight and are gathered to a belt, massing the 
fulness in pleats at the back. For these thin silks a foun- 
dation skirt is required, and the — fancy is to make this 
under-skirt of very light taffeta of the palest shade in the 
dress silk, finishing it with pinked flounces and a balayeuse. 
At the foot are rows of velvet ribbon, satin, or moiré, or else 
a gathered flounce of silk or of lace, or two rows of lace set 
on in chevron rows all around the skirt. 

The imitation point d’Alencon lace is the novelty for trim- 
ming silks that have white Sectane. Ecru point de Génes 
is, however, the favorite, and can be had in all widths—suffi- 
ciently wide for the entire corsage, and in narrow frills for 
the wrists and for berthas. Black guipure de Venise is the 
effective black lace to be used over light silks for trimming 
black foulards that are strewn with ae in light colors. 

Among the prettiest fancies is that o =a the round 
waist of écru point de Génes laid over silk of the palest 
shade in the changeable silk used for the skirt, then adding 
black in some tasteful way, as in a Watteau bow of black 
moiré ribbon at the back of the neck, hanging thence to the 
foot of the skirt. Black feather trimming cored like'a ruche 
is also novel on these light silks. One lovely dress of pale 
blue silk shot with brown has white baskets of flowers in 
ribbon stripes on its twilled surface. As the light blue pre- 
vails in the silk, the high waist is of pale blue taffeta covered 
with écru Genoa lace. A soft sash of the shot silk is folded 
widely across the front almost up to the bust, then carried 
up to the neck in the back, and fastened there under a Wat- 
teau bow of black moiré ribbon five inches wide. This bow 
is of two large loops closely strapped, with ends falling low 
on the skirt. The slightly bell-shaped skirt of five breadths, 
like that just described, is trimmed with a ruffle of lace 
matching that of the waist, but only four inches wide, laid 
over a blue silk frill pinked on the edges. A band of black 
ostrich feathers narrowly curled heads the lace, or else nar- 
row black moiré ribbon may be used. The full sleeves are 
of the lace over blue silk, with a band and bow of black at 
the wrists. 

A white foulard has a new design of pale green arabesques 
holding clusters of ‘‘ red, red roses,” cunling to the new 
French coloring. This has a zigzag row of pale green wa- 
tered ribbon around the skirt, a bow-knot tied in each point. 
Below this, at the foot of the skirt, is a twist of the foulard 
with narrow green ribbon twined in it. The belted waist 
falls open in jabots each side of a plastron of green chiffon. 
The collar, the bracelets of the large sleeves, and the belt 
with long ends at the back, are of the green ribbon. 

A rose silk shot with white and striped with a white flut- 
tering ribbon design is made over a foundation skirt of 
changeable pink and white taffeta silk. The pretty Alencon 
lace is put on the skirt in two pointed rows, and is quite flat, 
except at the points, where it is folded in three little pleats 
to turn the corners well. The round waist with a yoke has 
a coat skirt cut bias, and gathered full across the back from 
one under-arm seam to the other. A girdle of pink moiré 
ribbon six inches wide is folded high in front and narrowly 
across the back, with ends falling low on the demi-train. 

Black foulards with colored figures make most useful 
dresses, and will be worn another season. They are made 
over foundation skirts of silk of the light color in the figure. 
One of jet black with turquoise blue oval spots is made over 
pale blue taffeta, and is beautifully trimmed with black gui- 
pure de Venise lace laid on this pale blue silk. A panel of 
the silk covered with lace is introduced down the left side, 
and is bordered with square bows of black velvet ribbon. 
A round yoke of the lace over silk is set in the French waist, 
and is edged with a frill of lace like a bertha. 

Plainer gowns of brown foulard with waving écru lines 
and lozenge-shaped figures have a skirt of five breadths, 
sloped in the back to three at the top, and mounted on a 
brown taffeta foundation skirt. Brown velvet ribbon two 
inches wide starts each side of the front, passes straight to 
the foot, and extends around the skirt; a second band of 
velvet is parallel to each of the lengthwise rows, and each 





ends in a large chow near the foot. The belted waist bas a 
little plastron of écru lace, with velvet ribbon put on to out- 
line it. The sleeves have gauntlet cuffs of lace, with 
velvet bows on shoulder and wrists. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLe, & Co.; James McOrgeery & Co.; 
Le Boure.izeR Brotruers; and B. Autman & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. G. M. Harris, an American woman, who for many 
years has resided in Venice, is one of those gentle heroines 
who are still remembered with grateful affection by surviv- 
ors of our civil war. In no less than forty-nine battles this 
sweet woman found opportunity to wait skilfully upon 
wounded soldiers, in camp and on the field an an of 
mercy, while in many a hospital she cared impartially for 
the suffering on both sides, even washing the weary feet of 
the dust-grimed and pain-stricken fellows. 

—Mr. Brander Matthews, in a recent number of The Cos- 
mopolitan, alludes in glowing terms to the new illustrated 
edition of Ben-Hur as one of the most sumptuous works 
lately issued from the press, and calls attention to the curi- 
ous fact that Senator Conkling, as well as General Garfield, 
found great satisfaction in Lew Waliace’s masterpiece. Mr. 
Conkling’s favorite reading was Shakespeare; Ouida gave 
him at pleasure, and he was especially delighted with 
Ben-Hur. tees 4 vo knows, by-the-way, that the new edi- 
tion of this world-famed work is named for General Garfield, 
a fac-simile of whose complimentary letter to the author is 
given in the book. 

—The question has been frequently asked, especially since 
Delicate Feasting arrived ut its present popularity, ‘‘Of what 
nationality is Mt. Theodore Child?” His writings proclaim- 
ed him a cosmopolitan, and it was generally known that he 
resided in Paris; but the St. James's Gazette, of London, not 
long ago brought matters to a focus by alluding to Mr. Child 
as an American, whereupon the author explained to the ed- 
itor of that journal that he was by birth an Englishman, and 
that he had studied at Oxford. It is stated that some enthu- 
siastic American readers of Mr. Child’s book have formed 
‘“*A Society for the Promotion of Delicate Dining.” 

—John Marchant Mundy, the blind sculptor of Tarrytown, 
has completed the model fora statue of Washington Irving. 
Mr. Mundy can hardly distinguish light from darkness with- 
out the aid of an opera-glass, and his work on the statue has 
been nearly all accomplished by the sense of touch. Mr. 
Mundy has always had trouble with his vision; but this did 
not hinder his studying the sculptor's art, and making sev- 
eral excellent statues and busts, The soldiers’ monument 
in the Sleepy Hollow cemetery is his work. Since 1885 he 
has been almost totally blind. He taught himself to model 
by touch. He isa man of sixty now, and has a gentle, kindly 
manner that has endeared him to his towns-people. 

—Miss Ada M. Crawford, forewoman of the directory 
publishing firm of Howe, in Philadelphia, holds the world’s 
championship for rapidity in addressing, sealing, and stamp- 
ing envelopes. She can stamp 3000 letters an hour, and 
moistens each stamp with her tongue. Using a sponge, she 
can only stamp 2000 an hour. 

—President and Madame Carnot set aside $6000 at Christ- 
mas-time to be divided among three hundred newly made 
widows. Madame Carnot's offerings consisted of bundles 
of clothes, carefully selected with a view to the require- 
ments of the families for whom they were intended; and to 
avoid loss of time, and also to guard against rousing the 
curiosity of the neighbors, the parcels were sent by ex- 


ress, 

—The staff of nurses at the Sarah Acland Home, Oxford, 
have presented to Mrs. Liddell, the wife of the retiring 
Canon, a silver card-case in memory of her long connection 
with the home. 

—Miss Philippa Fawcett has been elected to the Marion 
Kennedy studentship of Newnham College. 

—Mrs. Anise Sharpe Roberts, now livin 
nois, was born in 1791, during President 
administration. 


in Watseka, Illi- 
Yashington’s first 
She was a twin, and her brother, John Wes- 
ley Sharpe, served in the American army during the war of 
1812. These twins were born in Fairfield, Connecticut. 

—Miss Kate Miner, one of the vice-presidents of the Board 
of Lady Managers of the Columbian Exposition, is a success- 
ful sugar-planter. With her brother, she manages the affairs 
of a plantation of five thousand acres. She is planning to ex- 
hibit an Acadian settlement and a creole kitchen at the fair. 

—The Athens Life-saving Society has decreed the pre- 
sentation of the great golden medallion to Prince George of 
Greece for his bravery in saving the life of a young naval 
officer. The sail-boat of the latter was upset in the harbor 
of Athens, and the Prince went out alone in a little row- 
boat, and rescued the officer from his dangerous position on 
the bottom of his overturned craft. 

—Miss Alice Longfellow, the poet’s eldest daughter, bears 
a marked resemblance to her father in eyes and in expression. 
With her uncle, she lives in the old homestead at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. On either side of this are the homes of the 
poet’s two married daughters—Mrs, Dana and Mrs. Thorpe. 

—An American girl, Amelia Louisa Groll, of Cleveland, 
who is perhaps better known by her stage name of Rita 
Elandi, recently sang before Queen Victoria in Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and was rewarded by the gift of a diamond 
bracelet. Miss Groll has been a hard student, and has won 
success by steady effort. 

—The Woman's Liberal Society of England, headed by 
Mrs. Gladstone, has a membership of about 100,000, and the 
Primrose League is even larger. The women of England 
take a keen and active interest in — 

—The home of Mr. Stephen B. Elkins, the new Secretary 
of War, in Elkins, West Virginia, is a superb mansion, and 
everything connected with it is carried on in Pas. style. 
Mr. Elkins owns the West Virginia Central Railroad, on 
which the town of Elkins is built, and controls mines, banks, 
and other financial enterprises. 

—George du Maurier’s failing oun is given as the 
reason why he has ceased to contribute cartoons to Punch. 
He is said to be sarvany enter the lecture field. 

—Another marriage between an American girl and a 
Chinese is chronicled. The bride, Josephine Neely, is the 
niece of a Presbyterian clergyman, and the mis a tea 
merchant, a naturalized American, and a Christian convert. 
His name is James D. Bruce. 

—George Kennan, the Russian and Siberian traveller, is 
one of the best telegraph operators in the country, using 
either hand equally well. 

—Mrs. Virginia Thompson, who has served as Postmis- 
tress of Louisville under five Presidents, is a daughter of 
the Alexander Campbell who founded that faith variously 
known as the ‘‘ Christian” or ‘‘ Campbellite” Church. Mrs. 
Thompson is a handsome woman, about fifty years of age. 
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WORK FOR LEISURE HOURS 
BY M. Cc. HUNGERFORD 
N the tranquillity of the new year, with 
the nervous hurry of Christmas prepara 
tion well over, there is leisure for the worker 
to take up some of the time-engrossing pieces 
of work which were not to be thought of 
earlier in the season 
Among such things is a new style of lunch 
‘ j r perhap ne should speak of it in 
is in four parts. When fin 
ish e four lace-edged squares, or 
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oblong pieces, according to the shape of the 
table. The edges are brought together upon 
the table so that the lace borders form a 
transparent cross. If the table needs more 
than usual extension at any time, the squares 
may be laid with more or ~ space between 
them. Itis probably partly for this power of 
accommodation that four detached pieces are 
made instead of one large cloth. The four 
parts are all made alike, with a hem-stitched 
hem and an edge of wide Russian lace above 
it. In one model the decoration inside of the 
hem was a band of Holbein work imitating 
the blue Dresden china. A medallion in the 
centre, worked, like the edge, with blue silk, 
was a good representation of the pattern on 
ap ‘‘onion pattern” plate. 

A more easily worked all-over design was 
done with silver thread, the kind used being 
that which can be washed without detriment. 
The metal thread or cord was couched down 
with white silk 

A lunch cloth prepared for occasional use 
is made of violet surah silk, which is caught 
down upon a stiff Swiss muslin foundation in 
puffy billows. When in use, a natural pansy 
deprived of the stem is laid upon every hol 
low made by tacking. For a space wide 
enough to accommodate the plates, the silk 
should not be tacked in puffs. The silk cov 
er should end at the edge of the table, and a 
fall of white lace edging should be added. 
For any floral lunch or dinner, a table-cloth 
of the kind might be made of light green 
silk, which shade would be a consistent 
background for any variety of flower that is 
selected for the decoration 

Santa Claus brought sets of doilies of new 
and ingenious varieties to many housekeep- 
ers this season, and those who were not re- 
membered in the distribution of that partic 
ular style of gift may now have the privilege 
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Hatr-prx, Comss, FILLETS, AND NECKLACE. 
For description see Supplement. 


of copying their friends’ novelties in that 
line. A pretty, cobwebby set, which hails 
from Spain, is made of squares of a pecul- 
iarly thick and good India silk. The squares, 
which in this instance are a pale primrose 
color, are so covered with drawn-work and 
embroidery stitches on the drawn-work as to 
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seem like a glistening film of lace. The work 
is all done with silk the shade of the fabric 
The ravelled fringe edging the squares has 
its thickness increased by the introduction of 
strands of sewing-silk at short intervals 

As doilies are never put to any practical 
use, it is safe to make them as fairy-like and 
perishable as a dainty fancy dictates. Some 
years ago a doily was a large dismal] square’ 
of wine red damask, which was used at des 
sert to save the white napkins from stain of 
fruit. That old-fashioned notion is happily 
obsolete, for laundresses who know their 
trade properly understand perfectly how to 
extract spots of all kinds, and the napkin 
opened at the beginning of a meal is used till 
its end, and the tiny doily is simply a little 
mat whose only raison d'étre is to keep the 
finger-bow] from contact with the plate upon 
which it rests. 

Some very pretty and delicate - looking 
doilies are made of Japanese grass linen in 
its natural creamy color, covered with a close 
all-over design worked with light green silk 
The work is done in chain stitch, and the 
edge of each doily is ravelled to form a fringe. 

Chairs which have for their covering the 
worsted-work of our grandmothers’ time are 
so prized by their proud possessors that am 
bitious but less fortunate women are apt to 
hunt up old mahogany furniture in second- 
hand shops, trusting to their own skill and 
patience to replace the horse-hair coverings 
generally found on chairs of that period 
with their own needle-work. To make the 
ponderous achievement easier for modern 
workers, there is sold a sort of tapestry 
cloth which is woven in a tolerable imita 
tion of the cross stitch filling which was used 
to cover all parts of the canvas around and 
beyond the medallion or bouquet in the cen- 
tre. Heraldic devices or patterns which be- 
long to that order are much liked for chair 
coverings. An indefatigable antiquity-hunt- 
er has resurrected from the oblivion of a 
church garret an old chair of the blackest 
oak, with a broad seat and a tall carved back. 
The seat, whose presumably woollen surface 
had been the happy hunting-ground of moths 
so long that its tissue was quite obliterated, 
has been reupholstered with a piece of mod 
ern work which represents a tangle of black 
dragons in cross stitch, sporting or writhing, 
whichever may be the habit of such beings, 
upon a pale blue ground. Both dragons and 
the ground are worked with embroidery cross 
stitch upon the canvas. A sofa pillow carry- 
ing out this idea would be very effective. 
Only one side would need to be embroidered ; 
the’other could be covered with a tapestry 
or a brocaded silk, whose coloring corre 
sponded with the needle-work. 

There is now a very beautiful silk canvas 
which is used without being covered, as the 
linen or cotton material has to be, with a 
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filling stitch. It is sold 
in black. or white, and 
may be mounted trans- 
parently for a screen pan- 
el, or lined with satin its 
own color, to use for one 
side of a sofa pillow. Of 
course the worker will un- 
derstand ‘that this canvas 
is never to be used as the 
medium for cloth decora- 
tion, as, besides its greater 
expense, its threads are 
not capable of being 
drawn out from the stitch- 
es, as they would have to 
be in Berlin work, as it is 
called 

As pillow shams are 
nearly obsolete, and not 
every bed has a round 
French bolster for its day- 
time decoration, some ad- 
dition seems demanded at 
the head ofthe bed. Silk Fig. 3.—Back or Princesse 
and other ornamental cov- Gown on Pace 92 
erlids do not generally 
have length enough to 
overlie the pillows, which, to eyes long used to elaborate 
pillow shams, look sadly bare without a cover. A long 
scarf similar to those used upon bureau-tops is often, in 
English bedrooms, laid over the pillows, which it should 
be long enough tocoveramply. Usually the scarf is made 
of white India silk divided into stripes by lengthwise 
strips of lace insertion under which the silk is cut away. 
A ruffle of lace, similar in character to the insertion, and 
at least four inches broad, is gathered all around the sides 
and ends, which may hang nearly to the floor, or only 
fall a little below the pillows. If preferred, the pillow 
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scarf may be of the material of the daytime bed-spread ; 
but even so it should have its identity preserved by a 
ruffle or trimming on its edge. 

It is seldom that much needle-work is seen upon new 
curtains and portiéres, as furnishers and decorators now 
so fully absorb the business of supplying hangings, but 
occasionally a woman likes to stamp ber own individu- 
ality upon her belongings, and so puts some of her own 
handiwork into the decoration of her draperies, or, more 
admirably still, she may be actuated by a desire to throw 
remunerative occupation into the hands of some friend 
in poor circumstances, and so employs her talent. Pos- 
sibly there is some such charitable history connected 
with the needle-wrought portiéres in the drawing-room 
of a wel!-known house in New York, which are so strik- 
ing that many will recognize them upon noticing this 
mention. They are of pale electric blue plush. or, more 
properly, Terry velvet, with a dado representing a trel- 








Fig. 4.—Back or BARRED 
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Fig. 2.—Back or BALL 
Gown, Fre. 1. 


lis worked with bronze metal thread. Above the trellis are 
vines embroidered in green silk, and on one curtain a Venetian 
girl, who extends her hands to receive a carrier-pigeon flying 
toward her upon the mating curtain. The upper part or frieze 
of both curtains represents the open-work edge of the roof of a 
balcony. The girl’s face and arms are worked with wonderful 
fineness, and the drapery is wrought in a long close satin stitch 
which resembles the old Holyrood embroideries. 

On a far less pretentious portiére of brown silk velours, the 
owner has put, eighteen inches from the top, a fourteen-inch- 
wide stripe of daffodil yellow velvet, across which she has ar- 
ranged a net-work of hemp rope with very unique and artistic 
effect. There is an edge row of the rope and tassels, made by 
tying a knot in ashort length of rope and combing out the end, 
set on the lower edge at wide intervals. 

Both portiéres and short decorative curtains for bookshelves 
or cabinets are covered sometimes with the showy straggling 
work called indifferently Swedish or English embroidery. The 
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patterns are large and ir. 
regular, and the work is 
done in extremely long 
stitches and in large flow- 
ers; coarse darning and 
lace stitches are intro- 
duced for the filling. Very 
heavy rope silk is used, 
and some variety of color- 
ing seems to belong to the 
decoration, a'though on 
a high-colored ground, 
black or a single color is 
used solely in the embroid- 
ery with very good effect. 
Sometimes the filling of 
flowers and figures is done 
with silver or gold thread, 
which of course adds rich- 
ness and brilliancy. On 
a soft unbleached linen 
curtain for a bookcase, 
the pattern, a convention- 
Fig. 2.—Back or EventNG alized lotus, was all done 
Gown, Fre, 1. in blues and greens, with 
gold lace-stitch in the 
flowers,and gold couching 
around them. The stems were worked in heavy rope 
stitch with dull green silk. The foliage was in a slightly 
darker green 
In the same kind of work, which is now very popular 
all over Europe, an effect of illumination is given without 
making use of metal by using for the filling stitches the 
ordinary floss silk, which is much more polished than the 
rope silk. The floss is also used to outline a high light on 
leaves or figures. It should be in that case a lighter shade 
of the same color it comes in contact with: In working a 
solid black pattern, brilliancy can be added by touches of 
gold-colored floss silk. The only reason for substituting 








Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Batt Gown.—[See Fig. 2. 
For description see Supplement. 


floss silk for metal threads is its better capacity for en- 
during washing. When the foundation is not a wash 
material there is no objection to the use of metal. As 
has been often said in this regard before, there is a 
fine metal thread which can be washed with impunity, 
but the heavier thread used in this bolder style of work 
does not bear soap and water. 


WHAT WOMEN EAT. 
ASHIONS or fads, as you please to call them, have 
a wonderful influence over life nowadays, for they 
actually dictate what women shall eat. It was not so 
very long ago that the esthetic craze was in full swing, 
and then women were wont to pose limply before a 
flower and dine off of peaches and cream or something 
on that order. It was not considered good form to cul- 
tivate a hearty appetite, and frail, slim womanhood was 
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in favor. But how different it is to-day! 
The athletic girl is in the ascendant, and ten- 
nis, boating, walking, and swimming are now 
the favorite pursuits of young women who 
used to scream at the sight of a mouse. In 
winter the pursuits are more limited; but one 
thing is certain, and that is, a society girl is 
better able to stand the strain of a winter 
season with its dancing and late hours after 
training through the summer. Men who go 
into athletics diet themselves with care, and 
women have discovered that it is worth while 
to pay attention to hygienic principles. Each 
year lias seen an increase in large restaurants 
in the shopping district of New York, and 
the supply is always indicative of the need 
and demand. Women do not take the hur- 
ried noonday meal that they did a short time 
since, barely stopping between shops to eat 
a roll and a cup of coffee, and finish up with 
something sweet and indigestible. They do 
vot do this now. A lunch is regarded as a 
serious meal; for so it is in fact, and it is not 
to be hurried. Having learned that it is un- 
healthy to bolt their food, women begin by 
allowing sufficient time in which to eat, and 
they choose food that is liable to do them 
the most good. Sometimes they indulge in 
a regular course dinner, beginning with soup, 
and following with meat and vegetables, tak- 
ing the old-time coffee and roll as a dessert. 
Then when they are ready to continue their 
shopping they are physically braced for the 
wear and tear upon their systems that shop 
ping incurs. This is a most sensible and 
practical idea, and when women are brought 
to look at things in this light it is a blessing 
to every one. Nerves are not fostered under 
such treatment, and for this blessed change 
we are indebted to the athletic craze. To eat 
substantial, well-cooked food is one of the 
first principles of nature, and one is better 
able to stand physical exertion. Rolls and 
coffee alone are almost a lunch of the past. 
Let them remain so, taking care at the same 
time that Ue athletic course is not pursued 
too far, for there is a limit beyond which 
it is dangerous to go. Overtraining is as 
bad as none at all. 


THE IVORY GATE." 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruos or “Ati. Sorte anp Conprrions or Men,” 
“ Cur.pusn or Gisnon,” ETO, 


CHAPTER IL. 
IN THE OFFICE. 


¢ bay take in your ladyship’s name. There 

is no one with him at this moment. Oh 
yes, my lady.” Cheo'sley smiled superior. 
** We are always busy. We have been busy 
in this office for fifty years and more, But I 
am sure he'll see you. Take a chair, my 
lady. Allow me.” 

Checkley, the old clerk, had other and 
younger clerks with him; but he kept in his 
own hands the duty, or the privilege, of go- 
ing to the private room of the chief. He was 
sixty-seven when last we saw him. There- 
fore he was now seventy-five; a little more 
bent in the shoulders, a little more feeble; 
otherwise unaltered. In age we either shrivel 
or we swell. Those live the longest who 
shrivel; and those who shrivel presently 
reach a point when they cease to shrink any 
more till they reach the ninetieth year. 
Checkley was bowed and bent and lean; 
his face was lined multitudinously; his 
cheeks were shrunken; but not more so 
than eight years before. He wrote down 
the name of the caller—Lady Dering—on 
a square piece of paper, and opened the door 
with an affectation of extreme care not to 
disturb the chief's nerves by a sharp turn of 
the handle, stepped in as if it was most im- 

ortant that no one should be able to peep 
Into the room, and closed the door softly be 
hind him. Immediately he reappeared, and 
held the door wide open, inviting the lady to 
step in. She was young, of good stature 
and figure, extremely handsome in face; of 
what is called the classical type, and very 
richly dressed. Her carriage might have 
been seen, on looking out of the window, 
waiting in the square 

“ Lady Dering, sir,” said Checkley. Then 
he swiftly vanished, closing the door softly 
behind him 

“I am glad to see you, Hilda.” The old 
lawyer rose, tall and commanding, and 
bowed, offering his hand with a stately and 
old-fashioned courtesy which made ladies 
condone his unmarried condition. ‘‘ Why 
have you called this morning? You are not 
come on any business, I trust. Business with 
ladies who Love wealthy husbands generally 
means trouble of some kind. You are not, 
for instance, in debt with your dressmaker?” 

*‘No, no. Sir Samuel does not allow of 
any difficulties or awkwardness of that kind. 
It is not about myself that I am here, but 
about my sister Elsie.” 

‘Yes? Whatabout her? Sit down, and 
let me hear.” 

“* Well, you know, Elsie has always been 
a trouble to us on account of her headstrong 
and wilful ways. She will not look on 
things from a reasonable point of view. 
You know that my mother is not rich, as I 
have learned to consider rich, though of 
course she has enough for a simple life and 
&@ man-servant, and a one-horse ham. 
Do you know,” she added, pensively, ‘I 

* Began in Haaren'’s Basan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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have often found it difficult not to repine at 
a Providence which removes a father when 
he was beginning so well, and actually on 
the highroad to a great fortune.” 

** It is certainly difficult to understand the 
wisdom of these disappointments and dis- 
asters. We must accept, Hilda, what we 
cannot escape or explain.” 

** Yes; and my mother had nothing but a 
poor thousand a year!—though I am sure 
that she has greatly bette her circum- 
stances by her transactions in the City. Well 
—I have done all I can, by precept and by 
example, to turn my sister's mind into the 
right direction. Mr. Dering”—by long habit 
Hilda still called her guardian, now her 
brother-in-law, by bis surname—‘“ you would 
hardly believe the folly that Elsie talks about 
money.” 

‘Perhaps because she has none. Those 
who have no property do not understand it. 
Young people do not know what it means 
or what it commands. And whether they 
have it or not, young people do not know 
what the acquisition of property means—the 
industry, the watchfulness, the carefulness, 
the self-denial. So Elsie talks folly about 
money—well, well” —he smiled indulgently 
—*‘ we shall see.” 

**It is not only that she talks, but she acts. 
Mr. Dering, we are in despair about her. 
You know the Rodings?” 

‘Roding Brothers? Everybody knows 
Roding Brothers.” 

** Algy Roding, the eldest son of the senior 
partner—enormously rich—is gone—quite 
gone—foolish about Elsie. He has been at 
me a dozen times about her. He has called 
at the house to see her. He cares nothing at 
all about her having no money. She refuses 
even to hear his name mentioned. Between 
ourselves, he has not been, I believe, a very 
steady young man; but of course he would 
settle down; we could entirely trust to a 
wife's influence in that respect. The past 
could easily be forgotten—in fact, Elsie need 
never know it; and the position would be 
splendid. Even mine would not compare 
with it.” 

‘* Why does she object to the man?” 

** Says he is an ugly little snob. There is 
a becoming spirit for a girl to receive so rich 
a lover! But that is not all. She might 
have him if she chose, snob or not, but she 
eae one of your clerks—actually, Mr. 
Jering, one of your clerks!” 

**I have learned something of this from 
your mother. She is engaged, I am told, to 
young Austin, ope of my managing clerks.” 

** Whose income is two hundred pounds a 
year. Oh! think of it! She refuses a man 
with ten thousand a year at the very least, 
and wants to marry a man with two hun- 
dred!” 

‘I suppose they do not propose to marry 
on this—this pittance—this two hundred a 
year?” 

“They are engaged; she refuses to break 
it off. He has no money to buy a partner- 
ship; be must therefore continue a clerk on 
two hundred.” 

**Managing clerks get more sometimes; 
but, to be sure, the position is not good, and 
the income must always be small.” 

“My mother will not allow the man in 
the house; Elsie goes out to meet him. Oh! 
it is most irregular. I should be ashamed 
for Sir Samuel to know it. She actually 
goes out of the house every evening, and 
they walk about the square garden or in the 
Park till dark. It is exactly like a bouse- 
maid going out to meet her young man.” 

**It does seem an unusual course; but I 
am no judge of what is becoming to a young 
lady.” 

Well—she needn’t go on like a houre- 
maid,” said her sister. ‘“‘ Of course the po- 
sition of things at home is strained, and I 
don't know what may happen at any mo- 
ment. Elsie says that she shall be twenty- 
one next week, and that she means to act on 
her own judgment. She even talks of set- 
ting up a studio somewhere and painting 
portraits for money. That is a pleasant 
thing for me to contemplate. My own sister 
earning her own living by painting!” 

“How do you think I can interfere in the 
matter? Lovers’ quarrels or lovers’ difficul- 
ties are not made or settled in this room.” 

‘* Mr. Dering, there is no one in the world 
of whom she is afraid except yourself. There 
is no one of whose opinion she thinks so 
much. Will you see her? Will you talk 
with her? Will you admonish her?” 

“‘Why, Hilda, it so happens that I have 
already invited her to call upon me on her 
birthday, when she ceases to be my ward. I 
will talk to her if you please. Perhaps you 
may be satisfied with the result of my con- 
versation.” 

“IT shall; I am sure I shall.” 

‘‘Let me understand. You desire that 
your sister shall marry a man who, if he is 
not already rich, should be at least on the 
highroad to wealth. You cannot force her 
to accept even the richest young man in Lon- 
don unless she likes him, can you?” 

‘‘No, Certainly not. And we can hardly 
expect her to marry, as I dic .nyself, a man 
whose wealth is already established—unless 
she would take Algy Roding.” 

**Very good. But he must have a certain 
income, so as to insure the means of an es- 
tablishment conducted at a certain level.” 

“Yes. She need not live in Palace Gar- 
dens, but she ought to be able to live—say in 
Pembridge Square.” 

**Quite so. I suppose, with an income of 
fifteen hundred or so to begin with. If I 


aah her understand that, you will be satis- 


y* 

“Perfectly. My dear Mr. Dering, I really 
believe you have got the young man u 

our a: _ how . vee sound 

r to give up the present in’ . 

~s Hilda—I promise no- 
 * will do my however.” 

Hilda rose and swept back her dress. ‘‘I 
feel an immense sense of relief,” she said. 
‘The dear child’s happiness is all I desire. 
pg oda + Mg Boe oung 
man immediately, with ignominy, were 
to refuse him a written character on the 
ground of trying to win the affections of a 
girl infinitely above him in station, it might 
produce a good effect on Elsie—showing 
what you think of it—as well as an excellent 
lesson for himself and his friends. There is 
no romance about a cast-off clerk. Will you 
think of this, Mr. Dering? The mere threat 
of such a thing might make him ready to 

ive her up; and it might make her inclined, 
or his own sake, to send him about his busi- 
ness. ” 


‘I will think of it, Hilda. By-the-way, 
will you and my brother dine with me on 
Monday, unless you are engaged? We can 
talk over this little affair then at leisure.” 

“ With pleasure. We are only engaged 
for the evening. Now I won't keep you any 
longer. Good-by.” 

She walked away, smiling graciously on the 
clerks in the outer office, and descended the 
stairs to the carriage, which waited below. 

Mr. Dering returned to his papers. He was 
not changed in the eight years since the 
stormy interview with this young lady’s bro- 
ther; his small whiskers were a little whiter; 
his iron-gray hair was unchanged; his lips 
were as firm, and his nostrils as sharp, his 
eyes as keen as then. 

The room looked out pleasantly upon the 

en of New — where the sunshine 
ay warm upon the trees with their early 
summer leaves. Sunshine or rain, all the 
year round, the solicitor sat in his high-back- 
ed chair before his great table. He sat there 
this morning working steadily until he had 
got through what he was about. Then he 
looked at his watch. It was past two o'clock. 
He touched a bell on the table, and his old 
clerk came in. 

Though he was the same age as his mas- 
ter, Checkley looked a great deal older. He 
was bald, save for a small white patch over 
each ear; he was bent, and his hands trem- 
bled. His + was sharp, foxy, and 
suspicious. e stood in the unmistakable 
attitude of a servant, hands hanging in read- 
iness, head a little bent. 

** The clerks are all gone, I suppose?” said 
Mr. Dering. 

*‘All gone. All they think about when 
they come in the morning is how soon they 
will get away. As for any pride in their 
work, they haven't got it.” 

‘Let them go. Checkley, I have wanted 
to speak to you for some time.” 

“Anything the matter?” The old clerk 
spoke with the familiarity of long service 
which permits the expression of opinions. 

“The time has come, Checkley, when we 
must make a change.” 

“A change? Why, I do my work as well 
as ever I did—better than any of the younger 
men. A change?” 

“ The change will not affect you.” 

“It must be for you, then. Surely you're 
never going to retire!” 

“‘ No; I mean to hold on as long as I can. 
That wil) only be for a year or two at most. 
I am seventy-five, Checkley.” 

**Whatofthat? SoamI. You don’t find 
me grumbling about my work, do you? Be- 
sides, you eat hearty. Your health is good.” 

** Yes, my health is good. But I am trou- 
bled of late, Checkley—I am troubled about 
my memory.” 

“So is ame a younger man,” returned 
the clerk, stoutly. 

**Sometimes I cannot remember in the 
morning what I was doing the evening be- 

ore. ” 


““That’s nothing. Nothing at all.” 

“Yesterday I Tooked at my watch, and 
found that I had been unconscious for three 
hours.” 

“You were asleep. I came in and saw 
you sound asleep.” It was not true, but the 
clerk's intentions were good. 

“To go asleep in the morning argues a 
certain decay of strength. Yet I believe that 
I get through the work as well asever. The 
clients do not drop off, Checkley. There is 
no sign of mistrust—eh? No suspicion of 
failing powers?” 

‘They think more of you than ever.” 

**I believe they do, Checkley.” 

“Everybody says you are the top of the 
profession.” 

“I believe I am, Checkley—I believe I am. 
Certainly I am the oldest. Nevertheless, 
seventy-five is a great age to be continuing 
work. Things can’t last much longer.” 

‘‘Some men go on to eighty, and even 


ar. 

‘* A few—a few only,” the lawyer sighed. 
‘One may hope, but must not build upon 
the chance of such merciful prolongation, 


The older I grow, Checkley, the more I enjoy 
life, expecially the only thing that has ever 
fe happy for me—this work. I cling 


to it”—he spread his hands over the 
—‘I cling to it. I cannot bear to think of 


leaving it. 
That _—and your savings,” echoed the 


c 
“It seems as if I should be content to go 
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on for a hundred years more at the work of 
which I am never tired. And I must leave 
it before long—in a year—two years—who 
knows? Life is miserably short—one has no 
time for half the th one would like to do. 
Welill”—he heaved a deep si “let us work 
while wecan. However, it is better to climb 
down than to be pulled down or shot down. 
Iam going to make preparations, Checkley, 
for the end.” 

**What preparations? You're not going 
to send for the minister, are you?” 

“No; not that kind of preparation. Nor 
for the doctor either, nor for a lawyer to 
make my will. All those things are duly 
——, to. I have resolved, Checkley, 
upon a partner. 

“You? “frake apartner? You? At your 
= — . po 

**] am going to take a partner. nd you 
are the ist person who has been told of my 
intention. Keep it a secret for the moment. 

“Take a partner? Divide your beautiful 
income by two?” 

“Yes, Checkley; I am going to give a 
share in that beautiful income to a young 
man.” 

““What can a partner do for you that I 
can’t do? Don’t I know the whole of the 
office work? Is there any partner in the 
world who can draw up a conveyance better 
than me?” 

“You are very useful, Checkley, as you 
always have been. But you are not a part- 
ner, and you never can be.” 

‘*I know that ae Sens but what’s the 

ood of a partner at all?” 
on If I have a partner, he will have his own 
room, and he won't interfere with you. 
There’s no occasion for you to be jealous.” 

‘‘As for jealous—well—after more than 
sixty years’ work in this office, it would seem 
hard to be turned out by some new-comer. 
But what I say is, what is the good of a 


partner?” 
‘The chief good is that the house will be 
carried on. It is a hundred and twenty 


years old. I confess I do not like the thought 
of its coming to an end when I disappear. 
That will be to me the most important ad- 
vantage to be gained by taking a partner. 
The next advantage will be that I can turn 
over to him a quantity of work. And thirdly, 
he will bring young blood and new connec- 
tions. My mind is quite made up, Checkley. 
I am foing to take a partner.” 

** Have you found one yet?” 

**T have; but I am not going to tell you 
who he is till the right time comes.” 

Checkley grumbled inaudibly. 

“It! been less busy,” Mr. Derin 
went on, ‘‘I might have married, and 
sons of my own to put into the house. But 
somehow, being very much occupied always, 
and never thinking about such things, I let 
the time pass by. I was never, even as a 
young man, oney attracted to love or to 
young women. Their charms, such as they 
are, seem to me to depend upon nothing but 
a single garment.” 

“Take away their frocks,” said Checkley, 
*‘and what are they? All alike—all alike. 
I've been married myself; women are ex- 
pensive frauds.” 

“ Well, things being as they are, Checkley, 
I am going to take a partner.” 

“You'll do as you like,” said his servant. 
“Mark my words, however; you've got ten 
years more of work in you yet,and all through 
these ten years you'll regret having a partner. 
Out of every hundred pounds his share will 
have to come. Think of that!” 

“It is eight years, | remember,” Mr. De- 
ring went on, “since first I thought of taking 
a partner. Eight years, and for mueh the 
same reason as now. I found my memory 
going. There were gaps in it—days, or bits 
of days, which I could not recollect. I was 
greatly terrified. The man whom I first 
thought of for partner was that young Arun- 
del, ag 

“Who for; our name. Lucky you 
didn’t have He od hes 

** Who ran away in a rage because certain 
circumstances seemed to connect him with 
the crime.” 

“‘Seemed? Did connect him.” 

‘**Then the symptoms disappeared. Now 
they have returned, as I told you. I have 
always regretted the loss of young Arundel. 
He was clever, and a quick worker.” 

** He was a forger,” said the clerk, stoutly. 
‘Is there anything more I can do for you?” 

sts ai thank you.” 

“Then I'll On Saturday afternoon I 
collect 7 little rents. Not much—in your 
way of thinking. A good deal to me. I hope 

ou’ll like your partner when you do get him. 

hope I sha’n't live to see him the master 
here and you knuckling under. I hope I 
sha’n’t see him driving away the clients.” 

“‘T hope you will not see any of these dis- 
tressing uences,Checkley. Good-day.” 

The old clerk went away, shutting the out- 
er door after him. Then the lawyer was the 
sole occupant of the rooms. He was also 
the sole occupant of the whole house, and 


—— of the whole square. It was three 
o'clock. 


He sat leaning back in his chair, looking 
through the open window upon the trees in 
the square garden. Presently there fell upon 
his face a curious change. It was as if the 
whole of the intelligence was taken out of it; 
his eyes gazed steadily into — with no 
expression whatever in them; lips slight- 
ly parted, his head fell back; the soul and 
spirit of the man had gone out of him, leav- 
ing a machine which breathed. 
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The watch in his pocket ticked as 
there was no other sound in the room; 
old man sat quite motionless. 

Four o'clock struck from the clock tower 
in the High Court of Justice, from St. Clem- 
ent’s Church, from Westminster, from half a 
dozen clocks which could be heard in the 

uiet of the Saturday afternoon. But Mr. 
Derin heard nothing. 

Still he sat in his place with idle hands, 
and a face like a mask for lack of thought. 

The clocks struck five. 

He neither moved nor spoke. 

The clocks struck six—seven—eight. 

The shades of evening began to gather in 
the corners of the room as the sun sank low- 
er towards his setting. At twilight in the 
summer there is never anybody to fear—man, 
woman, or cat—in the chambers, and at that 
hour the mice come out. They do not eat 
parchment or fool’s-cap or red tape, but they 
eat the luncheon crumbs. Mr. Checkley, 
for instance, always brought bis dinner in a 
paper parcel in his coat-tail pocket, and ate 
it when so disposed, sprinkling crumbs lav- 
ishly—the only lavishment of which he was 
ever guilty—on the floor. Junior clerks 
brought buns and biscuits, or even apples, 
which they devoured furtively. Mr. Dering 
himself took his luncheon in his own room, 
leaving crumbs. There was plenty for a 
small colony of mice. They came out, there- 
fore, as usual; they stopped at sight of a 
man, an unwonted man,ina chair. But he 
moved not; he was asleep; he was dead. 
They ran without fear all about the rooms. 

It was past nine, when the chambers were 
as dark as at this season of the year they 
ever are, that Mr. Dering returned to con- 
sciousness. 

He sat up, a about him. The room 
was dark. He looked at his watch. Half 
~ nine. ‘‘ Whatis this?” he asked. ‘‘ Have 

been asleep for seven hours? Seven hours? 
I was not asleep when Checkley went away. 
Why did I fall asleep? I feel as if I had 
been somewhere—doing something. What? 
I cannot remember. This strange sensation 
comes oftener. It is time that I should take 
a partner before something worse happens. 
I am old—-I am old.” He rose and walked 
across the room, erect and with firm step. 
‘*I am old and worn out and spent. Time 
to give up the keys—old and spent.” 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 


THOMAS HARDY. 


MR. HARDY’S NEW NOVEL.* 


4 bys ~- London Speaker, in a recent issue, 
has something to say of Tess of the 
D’ Urbervilles, just issued by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers. 

‘*Mr. Hardy’s latest story will certainly 
take rank with the best productions of his 
pen. It deals with the old country, the old 
scenes, and, we might almost say, the old peo- 

le. The Wessex peasantry are once more 
rought upon the stage, and the dignity, the 
tragedy, the comedy, of their lives are again 
presented to us. There is no single person 
in the book whose rank is higher than that 
of the middle class; and the few people of 
education and comparatively fair means who 
figure in it are the exceptions to the rule. It 
is the lives of the toilers that Mr. Hardy 
paints with the minuteness, the loving care, 
the sympathy, the instinctive rightness which 
characterize genius. Never has he drawn a 
sweeter heroine than the girl whose story 
concerns us here. Yet though she is one of 
the people, bound to earn her living by the 
strength of her hands and the sweat of her 
brow, she is in one respect distinguished 
from most of Mr. Hardy’s former heroines. 
Her father, John Durbeyfield, though a mere 
peasant, is the last survivor of an ancient 
race, the D’Urbervilles, who once owned 
great estates in Wessex, and lorded it over 

* Tess of the D'Urbervilles. A Pure Woman, Faith- 
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their neighbors. Whether Mr. Hardy has 
sought in this story to show the consequences 
of the heroine’s strain of aristocratic blood 
in her life as a peasant, we can hardly pre- 
tend to say. If this has been his intention, 
he has been careful not to obtrude it upon 
his readers. Here and there, however, at 
fateful moments in the girl’s life, we are 
brought face to face with a certain subtlety 
of motive on her part which seems out of 
keeping with the character of an ordinary 
farm laborer. Her physical beauty comes 
from her mother, the descendant of a lon 
line of peasants. It is only in her men 
attributes that we can find any trace of the 
D'Urbervilles of old times, e have said 
that as a heroine, Tess will compare with 
any in Mr. Hardy’s noble gallery. From the 
first moment at which she appears before us, 
the reader is drawn towards her. But it is 
only after he has followed her through the 
greater pe of her wanderings, in good re- 
port and evil, that he fully learns to know 
and love her. When he has finished the re- 
cital of her story, she is no longer the mere 
creation of the novelisi’s fancy, but a crea- 
ture of flesh and blood, with noble instincts, 
high principles, and human infirmities, who 
appeals to us alike by her virtue and her 
misfortunes. 

* All this simply means that Mr. Hard 
has succeeded once more in the most difficult 
of all the tasks which the writer of fiction 
can attempt—the portraiture of a living 
woman. With what care, by what subtle 
touches, and with what absolute complete- 
ness that portrait is painted for us, only those 
who read the story can know. It is a work 
of genius, such a work as could hardly have 
come from the pen of any other living writer. 
And whilst throughout the three volumes 
the figure of the heroine dominates all others, 
the background of the story is sketched in 
Mr. Hardy's happiest manner. Never have 
his peasants been more real, never have we 
had a keener insight into their joys and their 
sorrows than here. There are whole chap- 
ters of the book so steeped in the sunny at- 
mosphere of Wessex that the reader feels 
himself to be one of the personages of whom 
Mr. Hardy writes, falls to their level, and 
sympathizes with them in their wants and 
woes as though he were himself to the man- 
ner born. From all this it will be seen that 
the admirers of Mr. Hardy will find nothing 
to disappoint them in Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles. Wit and 
humor, pathos and seen 
the comedy and the trage 
of life, are all here; and with 
such surpassing skill is the 
work accomplished that — 
after the book has been lai 
aside we find ourselves still 
living among its characters, 
and pondering over the prob- 
lems of their existence. In- 
deed we hardly remember 
any one of Mr. Hardy’s many 
novels which so bites into the 
heart and the mind of the 
reader as this does, making 
an impression upon both that 
can never be effaced. 

“We have spoken of the 
comedy of the story, but from 
the first page to the last the 
sombre cloud of a great tra- 
gedy bangs overit. Nothing 
could.be more unfair to such 
an artist as Mr. Hardy than to 
tell his plot in bald outline. 
One has, indeed, but to recall 
Two on a Tower in order to 
see how unjust it would be to 
the author to present to the 
reader the dry bones of one of 
his living fictions, and in no 
case would it have been more 
unfair than in the present. 
But it is necessary, in dealing 
with Tess of the D’ Urbervilles, 
to touch upon its central point. 
Mr. Hardy has called his story that of ‘‘a 
pure woman,” and no one will lay aside the 
book without feeling that he has rightly de- 
scribed it, though the purity of the heroine 
is not incompatible with a grievous fall, and 
with misfortunes which in every-day life, 
and in society as it is now constituted, would 
have made her an outcast. Clearly it has 
been the purpose of the author to present the 
ever-recurring problem of social conduct to us 
in a new aspect. He sees poor Tess, amid her 
temptations and her despair, with “larger, 
other eyes than ours,” and he seeks to make 
us see her in the same light. In all this 
he has done well, and the book is none the 
less valuable or the less to be praised be- 
cause it is a daring and brilliant presentment 
of one side of the most difficult of our social 
problems. But where we have to remon- 
strate with the author is in the inexorable 
following of fate which has distinguished 
his treatment of the subject. Never once 
does he falter as he leads his heroine from 
sorrow to sorrow, making her drink to the 
last drop of the cup of suffering. He is as 
remorseless as fate itself in unfolding the 


drama of her life. Again and in the 
reader puts down the book, pained and al- 
most horrified, as he sees the young girl 


whom he has learned to love being drawn 
deeper and deeper into the vortex of ruin. 
But an irresistible fascination compels him 
to take it up again, and to pursue the a 
to the bitter end. It is a wonderful trium 

of art which Mr. Hardy has given us. In 
many respects it is the noblest of all his pre- 





sentments of a human soul. It is powerful 
and valuable as a contribution to the ethical 
education of the world. And yet the mere 
human reader, who knows of the sorrows 
around him, who may even do what in him 
lies to relieve those sorrows, but who would 
fain dwell in a brighter world than that of 
every-day life, cannot but utter a protest 
against the unredeemed sadness of this story, 
the lurid characters in which the dealings of 
fate with poor Tess of the D'Urbervilles are 
inscribed, the anguish and the horror in 
which her young life comes to its appointed 
close. The critic must take the work of 

nius as he finds it, and be grateful for it 
n whatever sbape it is offered to him. Nor 
can any one who reads this book profess to 
say that at this point or at that the author 
would have done well to turn aside from his 
set purpose, and to change the fate of his 
characters. Nay, the irresistible feeling is 
borne in upon the mind as one reads that 
thus, and thus only, could the life of Tess 
pet ony have shaped itself; that when 
once she had suffered in her innocent youth 
the cruel wrong which changed her whole 
career, no other end was open to her than 
that which she ultimately reached. But the 
ity of it and the horror are all the greater 
or that very reason, and one can but hope 
that in his next work Mr. Hardy will find a 
theme not less inspiring, but infinitely more 
bright. 


THE AFTER-GLOW. 


‘(HE mist has crept up from the fen— 
The cold gray mist that shrouds the earth ; 
The shadows deepen in the glen; 
The day is done—the day of mirth. 


The twilight falls, and faint and low 
Is heard the night-bird’s lonely song, 
That sobs a symphony of woe, 
Sobs and bewails the night along. 


Then, as we sigh for vanished day, 
And watch the darkness settle slow, 
Through the dense shadows darts a ray, 
A flush—it is the after-glow! 


The gathering night roils sullen back 
As the pale flashes come and go, 

As follows close on evening’s track 
The glory of the after-glow. 


So, when the world seems dark and drear, 
And Fates no more their gifts bestow, 
Perchance a brighter day is near, 
Perchance—who knows ?—the after-glow! 
Apert Payson Trruvne. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


— wiseacre defines punctuality as ‘‘ fif- 
teen minutes beforehand.” All very well 
for those who can afford to waste minutes so 
a and very well, too, if the party 
of the second part is not a quarter of an hour 
behindhand. 

Women are stigmatized as the greatest 
sinners against punctuality—an accusation 
so unjust that it must be met with the scorn- 
ful silence which it deserves. A beautiful 
legend is frequently alluded to in this con- 
nection, as ———e how the unpunctual hab- 
its of one woman led her husband to utilize 
the fragments of time, which would other- 
wise have been wasted, in the composition of 
a learned and valuable treatise. That poor 
much - maligned woman did perhaps fail 
sometimes in her wifely duty to be at the 
head of her table at the exact hone of dinner. 
But when she happened to be on time, and 
found that herlord and master was engaged, 
and was further pluming bimself on taking 
advantage of her tardiness, she made a point 
of giving him daily those precious moments. 
For her husband’s gratification, she became 
punctually late, and thus, with the self-efface- 
ment of her sex, allowed herself to go down 
to later ages as a warning example. 


IN-DOOR AND OUT-DOOR 
TOILETTES. 


See illustration on front page. 
“3 = of the most a princesse gowns 
ever py y Worth is illustrated 
herewith as a house dress of light chestnut- 
colored crépon. It is lined with white cloth 
with stripes of beige-color, and has double 
lapels. The wider lapels of crépon are at- 
tached to the dress, while those of the white 
fabric are loose and are folded on a plastron 
of the same cloth arranged with the stripes 
meeting in points. A trimming of white 
guipure with many small beige-colored but- 
tons is along all the edges. This model is 
admired for several things—for the lapped 
front with slight drapery and effective revers, 
so different from those of most princesse 
gowns; for the coat forms that relieve the 
plainness of the back; and for the sloped 
seams of the skirt, taking away the fulness 
at the top and making it amply wide below. 
The sleeves droop in a puff at the top, and 
have cuffs of —. A standing collar is 
covered with ~_ edged with a row of 
the —— ys — will “ used for 
spring dresses o , beige, or of sage green 
crépon trimmed Fith black guipure de Ve- 
nise and jet edgings. Black moiré striped 
silks have been made in this way with la- 
pels of turquoise blue crape and jet passe- 
menterie; others of black bengaline have 
brocaded revers, and écru guipure dotted 
with jet cabochons., 
The large cloak illustrated is black through- 
out, velvet being used for the cloak proper, 
with ample sleeves, while the deep pelerine 
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is of Astrakhan. This fur cape is of greater 
length than ~ hitherto used on cloaks, and 
falls straight from the shoulders in large 
folds on the sides in front and back alike. 
The watered design of the Astrakhan, which 
has given this fur a new lease of favor, is 
beautifully brought out by the artist. A 
toque of black velvet is made by Virot to ac- 
company this cloak. It has a soft crown, 
with a visor of fur, in which is thrust a 
guinea-fow] feather. 


ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. M. L.—Transfer the design, by means of the 
tranefer-paper sold in art shops, to stout brown pack- 
ing paper. Perforate the outline, which can be done 
by running it through an unthreaded sewing-machiue, 
or, better, though more laborious, with a fine awl, lny- 
ing it meanwhile over several jayers of soft cloth to 
form a thin cushion underneath. The awl and pad 
used for kindergarten work are good. Now lay the per- 
forated design, rough side down, carefully in place on 
the cloth. Thin some white paint sufficientiy with 
turpentine, and brush over the design, the paint sift- 
ing through the fine holes. Then lift it carefully, and 
if we go over the outline with a fine brush or 
pencil. 

M. B.—Do not make scant bell skirts for wash dress- 
es, but give them a slight spreading effect at the back 
by a sloped seam. They should be four yards wide at 
the foot, or a trifle less, Use five breadths of cotton 
material, each about three-quarters of a yard wide, 
Slope tie two back breadths each twelve inches nar- 
rower at top than bottom. Leave the others straight. 
Gather the top of the front breadth and half of each 
side breadth to the belt, letting them extend so far 
back that they take up nearly all of the belt, then mass 
the remaining width in overlapping pleats each sidu 
of the placket hole. Trim with one or two ruffles, 
and mount on a foundation skirt of the same fabric. 
Round waists wil) be quite full in front and back alike, 
and gathered to a belt. The yokes and berthas of last 
year will be in tavor again. he Ruasian biouse, beit- 
ed, fastened on the left side, and as long as a coat, will 
be made in cotton fabrics, iawns, zephyrs, etc., trimmed 
with embroidery. 

L, B.—Asirakhan, mink, and sable capes are fash- 
jonable. The military cape, and also the Astrakhan 
cape illustrated on the first page of this number, are 
among the newest. 

‘. RK. O.—The Woman's Exchange, 829 Fifth Avenue, 
disposes of embroidered doilies, tray covers, etc. 

* Spanien Giew.”—A divorced woman is called Mre., 
even though she take her maiden name. 

no IsLanp.—Get striped moiré for a basque to wear 

with your black faille skirt, or else one of the corded 
crépons if you like wool goods. The biack-ground 
India silks will be worn again, but the changeable 
twilled silks with flower or ribbon stripes and bow-knot 
designs will be more fashionable. At present it is 
said tan-cloth coats wil] be as popular as ever. There 
will also be many brocaded Watteau coats like thut 
illustrated in Bazar No. 4. 

“45.""—To make your black surah dressy enough for 
evening wear, insert a plastron or yoke of pink, blue, 
or yellow silk, and cover it with écru point de Génes 
lace. Have cuffs or frills and a collar of the lace, also 
a wide belt or corselet of black moiré ribbon. 

B. L.—Handkerchiefs are not worn here around the 
neck, unless under a cloak to protect a light dress. 
Use the oy name first—as, ‘‘ Mrs. Smith, let me 
introduce Miss Robinson.” In introducing a gentle- 
map to a lady—even though he be “a celebrity "—-say, 
“Miss Brown, let me present Mr. Jones.” A tan or 
mauve Bedford cord wil! be suitable for you. Trim it 
with velvet and écru point de Génes lace. The Psyche 
knot with small curs is worn with dressy toilettes. 

Svnsorimee.—It is said the bel! skirt will remain in 
favor another season. It is best liked with the pleats 
massed in layers at the back. Your plan of gathering 
fulness is better than the other way you suggest. 
Most skirts are now trimmed narrowly all around. 
White striped moiré will be stylish as sleeves and 
plastron of the white albatross. Gather lace along the 
edge of the plastron, and extend it over the tops of the 
sleeves as epaulettes. Use lace five inches wide. Make 
deep cuffs of the ten-inch lace with a moiré puff above, 
Line bell skirts throughout when of wool or silk, but 
not thin summer silks Braid is now little used to 
protect the edge of the skirt, bat may be sewed flatly 
on the facing just at the edge, and held by two rows of 
stitches. 

R. T. M.—Your sample failed to reach us. You will 
find a pretty model for silk waists in this number of 
the Bazar. 

Exizasetu.—Send to Messrs. C. G. Gunther & Sone, 
of Fifth Avenue, or to Arnold, Constable, & Co., tor 
the driving-gioves. 

R. W.—We have never heard of such an instramnt. 
Snoring is frequently caused by some obstruction in 
the nasal paseage which can be remedied. You might 
see a physician. Sleep in a well-veutilated room, and 
try to keep the mouth shut. 

Awxtovs.—The Bazar gives illustrations of under- 
clothing during each summer, with descriptions and 
patterns also. 

“ Maung. Graor.”—See suggestions for making China 
silk dresses in New York Fashions of this number of 
the Bazar. The toys you mention will probably be 
welcome at St. Mary’s Bree Hospital for Children, 407 
and 409 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York city. 

Juprru.—For a colonial dress wear a Lady Washing- 
ton gown of printed silk. Make it with a petticost 
front of plain silk bordered with a lace flounce, aid a 
court train of full straight breadths, also edged with a 
ruffle, either of the lace or of silk. Have a round waist 
with belt and paste buckle. Cut it low at the throat, 
and add a fichu of chiffon or of lace. Wear powdered 
hair, with a mob-cap of the material of the fichu. The 
dress sleeves reach to the elbow, and are ruffled there. 

Marron.—The series “The House Comfortable” 
will shortly be issued in book form by Harper & Bro- 

ers. 

Oxp Supsorinxr.—In answer to various inquiries 
about the abandoned farms of New Hampshire, we 
ure enabled to state that a pamphlet containing full 
particulars as to such farms may be obtained by ad- 
i i . J. Batchelder, Commissi of Agricul- 
ture and Immigration, Concord, New Hampshire. 

Aion J. G.—Naturally the caller would first greet 
the member of the receiving party with whom she is 
acquainted, and then be by her presented to the others, 
A card sent to an evening affair does not lessen the 
necessity of a call of acknowledgment afterward. 

Pere.—Have your tea from four until six o'clock. 
Your cards will read, “Mra. John Smith, the Misses 
Smith.” Serve light refresh t—tea, ch , small 
cakes, and ices, Why not have your table decorations 
entirely in green and white? 

Op Tenasan.—Poper your with a bi 
tion of pale old-rose and biue, using the latter for frieze 
and ceiling. Paint the wood-work in a deeper shade 
of the old-rose, and have curtains and upholstery of 
the shades of the paper. 

1 M. B.—“ My dear Mrs. Smith,” is the more for- 
mal. 

Patsor.ta.—You should send a regret in addition to 
the card with your gift. It is not good form for a man 
to give or a girl to receive presents of jewelry. 

Ly Sussoriser.—Your signature will be the same 
as for p 1 correspond , with name of office 
added, as Mary Smith, secretary. 

Vatentine.—A leap-year dinner is one of the popu- 
lar uses which women may make of the opportunities 
of the year. 

Many Giess.—The ladies of the family should ordi- 
narily take precedence of the solitary masculine guest, 
unless he is older than they, a clergyman, or in some 
other way distinguished, when the girls may wait their 
turn. 








hed 








8. V. E.—There are few occasions u which a 
school-girl requires calling cards; if at all, she should 
have them engraved with ber full name, Miss Mary 
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SASKIA. 
Bee illustration on double page. 


T is said that the eight years during which 

Rembrandt and his wife, Saskia van Ulen- 
burgh, lived together were the —- 
known to the life of the great painter. hey 
were certainly those in which we see him at 
his best, so far as the personal record counts, 
For about Rembrandt, as about many men 
of fame, false report has woven much that 
is both fantastic and hideous. For a long 
time, indeed, it was the fashion to speak of 
him as a lover of low life, with his boon 
companions chosen from among the gay and 
worthless idlers of the lowest classes. His 
later biographers have sifted to a great ex- 
tent the testimony of chroniclers and gos- 
sips, and have given us Rembrandt as a much 
more interesting and worthy character. One 
of these says: ‘‘ Against his private life but 
one slander has been uttered, and that is 
capable of being explained away. Otherwise 
he was a man without reproach....He was 
a hard-working man; his days were passed 
in study and in labor. He was a close ob- 
server, a profound thinker, and, if we may 
judge him by his works, had that faculty of 
concentration which can almost take the 
place of genius. Certainly,” this biographer 
goes on to say, ‘‘ the opportunities for relax- 
ation in such a life were few. * When I de- 
sire,’ said he (Rembrandt), ‘to rest my mind, 
it is not honors that I seek, but freedom.’ 
Here we have the man. And this throws a 
light on the remarks of Sandrart, who, speak- 
ing of the causes of Rembrandt's misfortunes 
and want of popularity, tells us that if Rem- 
brandt had known better how to conduct his 
own affairs, if he hed been more impressible, 
had known how to conceal his own opinions, 
and adapt himself to the conventionalities of 
society as well as the received canons of art, 
he would have gained in social position, as 
well as have increased in wealth.” 

Saskia van Ulenburgh, the daughter of a 
Frisian lawyer of high position, Rombertus 
Ulenburgh, was born in 1612, and married 
Rembrandt on the 10th of June, 1634. At 
that time Rembrandt was already known as 
the painter of a score of famous portraits 
and as the author of “Simeon” and the 
** Lesson on Anatomy.” The home of this 
young couple was delightful. They were 
en. in themselves and in the friends they 
drew aboutthem. Saskia was always sitting 
for her husband. always in some rich attire, 
and with some look of great delight and hap- 
piness in her face. She was a favorite sub- 
ject for his etchings, and posed for many of 
his Biblical subjects. After her death in 
1642, Rembrandt married twice; but his life 
belonged then less to the world than before, 
and in its obscurity conjecture, as conjecture 
is apt to do, ran riot. 

The portrait in the illustration is from the 
Dresden Museum, and is dated 1633. In 
other portraits more of her personal grace 
and charm appear 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A REUNION. 


O* the afternoon of the following day 
two strangers, an old man and a young 
girl, arrived at Paddington Station. They 
had no luggage save such bits of things as 
they carried; the porters paid little attention 
to them, and for a second or two they seem- 
ed confused and bewildered by the bustle 
and echoing din of this vast place. But 
presently the white-haired old minister and 
the timid, pretty, shy-eyed girl along with 
him had instinctively followed the crowd to 
the outside platform; and bere the minister 
(with some nervous diffidence) engaged a 
four-wheeled cab, the man was given an ad- 
dress in Kennington, and then the two trav- 
ellers resigned themselves to the long and 
tedious drive towards that distant quarter of 
the town. 

For a time they were silent—silent and 
preoceupied ; and the faces of both were 
anxious and careworn. But presently the 
minister, looking out of the window at those 
unknown streets and thoroughfares, said, in 
an absent sort of way: 

‘Tt is a great city, that has swallowed up 
the lives and souls of many. Thousands and 
thousands of poor human creatures have 
gone down in its deep waters, with hardly 
even a cry.” 

**But not Arthur—not our Arthur!” the 
irl interposed, piteously. ‘‘He could not 
ave been so rash, so desperate; he must 

have got my telegram; and if he knew we 
were coming to see him, be would certainly 
remain in London. Surely he would not do 
anything dreadful if he knew we were on 
our way to him?” 

“And if we are too late,” the old man 
said, with a certain calm and sad resignation, 
“if the boy has committed this sin, it is not 
for us to become his judges. The great 
Judge alone can read the hearts of men; He 
alone can make allowance for motives; He 
can forgive much to one that has loved 

* Begun in Hazren’s Bazan, No. 2, Vol XXV. 
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much.” Then he murmured to himself: 
‘‘Quia multum amavit—quia multum ama- 
vit.” 


But she—the girl sitting here, with her 
pale face h and apprehensive, and 
with those beautiful violet eyes showing that 
tears had visited them only too ye wa | 
during the past anxious hours—was she like- 
ly to condemn too harshly? The letter she 
had received—the letter that conveyed to her 
the terrible tidings that had brought her thus 
suddenly to Lenkeo—tuh breathed the very 
spirit of unselfishness. Even now, in this 
cab, as they traversed the ceaseless thorough- 
fares of this t desert of a city, she could 
recall each simple and pathetic phrase and 
sentence; it was as if he himself were talk- 
ing to her, and as if the appeal were to her 
very heart of hearts. 


“ After all,” he had written—or, at least, 


this was what she had read—‘‘ After all, this’ 


resolution I have come to is but a poor enough 
return for the great love and affection that 
both my father and yourself have given me. 
Think of the long years of care he has be- 
stowed on me, and constant sympathy and 
generous consideration; never had any son 
such a father. But when I come to speak of 
you, my dearest, my very dearest, what am I 
to say? Did you ever understand your own 
courage, your own independence and disin- 
terestedness, when you decided to cast in 
your lot with mine? — and again I have 
told you I was not worthy of such loyal and 
self-sacrificing love; I have shown you how 
precarious was my position, bow uncertain 
my future; but no—you were always the 
proud one—you were not to bedaunted.”’.. .. 
** And now, after having received so much 
devoted affection and kindness and sympathy 
from my two dear ones, do you think I am 
going to let any disgrace fall on them through 
any doings of mine? No,no. They are of 
importance; I am nothing. Some one else 
will write the Caradoc cantata—though he 
may not know of — clever suggestion that 
an under-wail of Morfa Rhuddlan should run 
all through it; and perhaps you will go to 
hear it at the Hereford Musical Festival; and 
you will say, ‘It may be Arthur could have 
written it as well as that; but perhaps he 
could not; it was merely promise in his case 
that had no chance of fulfilment.’ I wish I 
could have completed a little song I meant to 
send you. I had just about got the air in my 
head when the dreadful thing happened, and 
now all that has gone by. A darkness has 
fallen over my life—such shred of life as now 
remains tome. And a deeper darkness is tc 
follow.” .. . . “‘ My dearest, how kind to me 
you were in the old days! Do you remember 
the wood beyond Megan’s farm, and the 
little plank bridge over the brook, and the 
Sunday mornings in spring-time when you 
used to go to gather anemones and wild 
hyacinths and campions? The neighbors 
used to say we were only boy and girl; but 
we were looking far ahead; and you were al 
ways the hopeful one, the light-hearted one, 
with more than the courage of a woman. As 
we sat and talked, I saw strange things In 
your eyes—dreams and pictures—pictures of 
the long years before us—and you always by 
my side—and perhaps one or two of the 
things you prophesied come true—and my- 
self very grateful to you for your constant 
faith and upholding and courage. It was a 
happy time. You put a kind of fairyland 
round the poor assistant clerk at the slate- 
works, and love was the light and color of 
it; and the music that was in the air was the 
sound of your voice. So much, and far 
more, you did for me; is it likely I should 
hesitate when I find before me a means of 
saving you—and saving my father—from 
having to hang your head in shame?” ... . 
“ And now, Winnie, this is farewell betwee 
ou and me—a farewell forever in this world. 
hen you get this letter I shall have taken 
my —- in an outward-bound steamer; 
but I shall never reach any port. There will 
be no arrest of the absconding clerk; the At- 
lantic will make sure of that. And of course 
you know that I am innocent—that I did not 
take the money; others might be more diffi- 
cult to convince; but this step now will 
guard you from any possible disgrace on m 

account. And you will forget me soon; 
wish that, for I wish you to be happy. If I 
were alive, it would break my heart to think 
of your marrying any one else; but the dead 
have no hearts to break. And so, good-by 
forever in this world —good-by, and God 
bless you!—and do your best to forget all 
there was between you and me. 
cs m® Hvuenes.” 


Would these monotonous and sombre 
thoroughfares never end? She seemed to 
have got lost in a very ocean of streets and 
houses—an ocean dull and dismal, vast and 
shoreless, the unceasing, inarticulate noise of 
which was stupefying to the brain. How 
different from the pleasant woodland ways 
round Llanly, about which the poor banish- 
ed Jad must have been thinking when he 
penued this farewell message! And had she 
not been largely instrumental in severing 
him from that quiet and simple life, and con- 
signing him to this great and dreadful city? 

as not she in a measure responsible for 
this that had what it was 
she could not as yet but dimly conjecture? 
For it was all a bewilderment to her—a be- 
wilderment of dismay, and piteous longing, 
and trembling hope,and feverish impatience. 
She sat silent now, those sentences from his 


letter burning clear, as it were, before her 
eyes. She hardly heed to what was 
outside—to that endless procession of gloomy 
houses that went by like a dream. And the 
old man was silent too; it was hardly a time 
for talk. 

At last, after what had appeared to them 
an interminable journey, the cabman drew 
up in front of a house in the Kennington 
Park The sudden cessation of the 
noise and rattle was a startling thing: = 
haps it was that that caused Winnie Davies's 
face to blanch as if in fear; but the minister 
was apparently quite calm and collected. 
He got out; glanced at the number of the 
house to see that it was correct; paid the 
cabman what he asked; and then crossed the 
pavement, the girl following. He knocked 
at the door. 

The moments of delay that ensued were 
terrible; the silence was terrible. The house 
was as a house of the dead. Were they too 
late, then? Neither spoke. The girl's hands, 
folded upon the little bag she was carrying, 
trembled somewhat; but she did not know 
that. She was watching and listening, with 
a nervous strain that almost made it im- 
possible for her to breathe. 

Then there was a sound; the door opened; 
a tall, thin, sad-visaged woman appeared. 

‘‘Is—is Mr. Arthur Hughes at home?” the 
minister asked: there was only the slightest 

tremor in his voice. 

‘No, sir,” the landlady made answer; and 
et, strangely enough, she stepped back a 
ittle as i faviting these visitors to pass. 
“* Not yet, sir. But he left a message, sir, that 

if you and the young lady was to arrive be- 
fore he came back, I was to say he would be 
home as soon as he could.” 

“ He left that me ge age morn- 
ing?” the minister said, quickly, but still 
maintaining that outward calm. 

“Yes, sir,” said the melancholy-visaged 
woman; ‘‘and if you would kindly step in 
and wait a little, sir, which it is near his usual 
time of coming home in any case—” 

“And he is quite well, I presume?” the 
minister said, with ag of hesitation, 
as he passed into the lobby, followed by the 
trembling girl. 

‘**Oh, yes, sir—leastways he has been a lit- 
tle flurried and hanxious, as any one could 
see, the last day or two,” answered the land- 
lady, as she showed them up stairs to the 
young man’s room. 

She was very civil. She offered them tea, 
which both declined. Indeed, Winnie Davies 
was hardly capable of responding to the good 
woman, so entirely was she overcome by 
this agony of suspense which she had come 
through. She sat limply in her chair, her 
hands clinched nervously together, her 
breathing low and strained. It had been a 
sore ordeal. 

But all at once a new vitality seemed to 
leap through her frame. She sprang to her 
feet, listening intently. 

“It's Arthur!—it’s Arthur!” she cried. 

She rushed to the door, threw it open, went 
out on to the landing; and the next moment. 
she had caught her lover by the hand—by 
both hands—by the arm—and was caressing 
him and reproaching him and pulling hira 
into the room, all at the same time. She was 
laughing and crying, ber face beaming with 
delight, and yet ber dark lashes swimmio 
with tears; and it looked as though she coui 
not let go her hold of him, so eager was she 
to assure herself that he was alive and veil. 

**Oh, Arthur, how could you think of do- 
ing such a dreadful thing?” she excleimed; 
but her upbraiding was only in the words; 
there was none in her shining and joyful 
eyes. “To save us from a little trouble, 
you would go and break our hearts!” 

“To say nothing of the grievous sin in- 
volved,” said the minister, more gravely. 
“ T little thought any son of mine would have 
contemplated such a crime, no matter what 
excuse might be blinding his eyes and blunt- 
ing his conscience.” 

** But—but—how did you come to know?” 
said the young man, in his amazement. 
** Father —Winpie — what — you to 
London? Who told you what I meant to 
do? Did Mr. Brangwyn telegraph to you?” 

** Arthur, your own letters!” said Winnie 


vies. 

And of a sudden a wild conjecture flashed 
through the young man’s mind. Had all of 
those three farewell letters written in the 
dingy little coffee-house been perverted from 
their intended purpose? Had each one of 
them revealed what he was actually think- 
ing at the moment of writing? ad ihe 
mysterious ink betrayed him in each several 
direction? 

And therewithal he sat down and gave 
them a minute and circumstantial account 
of all that had happened to him during those 
last eventful days. And he insisted that in 
not one of the three letters he had written 
had he thrown out the least hint as to the 
resolve he had formed; on the contrary, all 
three had been composed with the express 
object of concealment—to save his friends 
from useless sorrow. 

“But look, Arthur!” said Winnie Davies, 
and with trembling fingers she drew from 
her pocket that farewell message that had 
been haunting her during all the long jour- 
ney. 
Xs the young man glanced his eye over 

he seemed to. become more and 
more astounded. 

*Yes—yes: hesaid. ‘‘ That is what I was 
thinking at the time—but not what I wrote 
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to you, Winnie—not- what I intended to 
write, anyway. This is true enough; but I 
did not want you to know. There could 
not have been some glamour, some madness, 
over my eyes, that prevented my seeing what 
I was actually writing? No, it must have 
been the ink; the little yellow scoundrel 
meant to revenge himself on me for having 
tumbled him into the gutter, and the truth- 
telling ink was to work mischief—” 


“Where is the bottle, Arthur?” Winnie 


asked, promptly. 

“T threw a F ergy morning,” he 
said; and then he added, ‘I thought I bad 
— need of it; no, nor of anything 


“That is a strange phantasy of yours, 
Arthur,” said the minister, slowly, ‘* about 
the ink that revealed the writer's thoughts 
in spite of himself—a phantasy it must be, 
and nothing more. Nevertheless, one might 
find in it the material fora parable, as to the 
advan of telling the truth.” 

** Oh, I don’t care how it all came about!” 
Winnie Davies cried in her gladness, and 
now she was standing by the young man’s 
chair, and her arm was on his shoulder, and 
she bad taken his hand in hers. ‘I don’t 
care at all. If the spiteful little foreigner 

ve you that ink so that you should get 
nto trouble, he was entirely outwitted; and 
all that has happened is"that your father and 
I have come to London. And since we are 
in London, do you know where you must 
take me?—to the Crystal Palace! To-morrow 
afternoon—Saturday afternoon—to the Crys- 
tal Palace!” 

**And why the Crystal Palace, Winnie?” 
he asked. 

“Why?” said she, boldly. ‘‘ Why but 
that I want to see where you will be stand- 
ing up in front of the great chorus, conduct- 
ing the performance of your own cantata— 
if not Caradoc, then some other one,” 

** Dreams!” said he, laughing. 

** Dreams come true sometimes,” said this 
undaunted young person, whose very win- 


some face and beautiful eyes were all aglow - 


now with pride and happiness and con- 
fidence. ‘‘ And what is more, I am coming 
to London to be present at that performance 


—ay, if I have to wa'k every mile of the ° 


way! 
THE END. 


MR. TREMLOW’S ONE SUCCESS. 
BY HAMILTON ORMSBEE. 


OSIAH TREMLOW sat at his dining- 
table, writing a communication to the 
Chester Tribune to show that the Tremlow 
family were the original settlers of the town. 
The table was littered with copies, in Mr. 
Tremlow’s neat, ladylike hand, of records 
from the town clerk's office. Mr. Tremlow 
had just incorporated one of these documents 
in his article. It demolished the position of 
his adver in last week's Tribune, and Mr. 
Tremlow’'s face was flushed, while his hand 
moved over the paper with an elation and 
vigor quite unusual. 
arcia Tremlow closed both dampers of 
the stove, that not one pound of coal should 
be wasted, and resumed her sewing. She 
ran the cloth critically between her thumb 
and finger with a frown, looked at Josiah’s 
flushed face, and sighed. But her needle 
sped on with hardly an instant’s pause. The 
half-finished dress upon her knee was of a 
newer style than the Chester fashions, and 
the goods had not yet been seen in the vil- 
lage stores; but these things did not atone in 
Marcia’s mind for the cotton threads-which 
she fancied she could feel. She was think- 
ing of the dress in its second winter on ber 
_— Louise when she sighed. The clock 
struck two. Marcia laid the dress over the 
back of a chair and hurried to her kitchen. 
It had been a hard year for the Tremlows, 
or rather a hard three years. Last spring, 
just as Marcia thought that a period of pros- 
perity was beginning, Josiah had come down 
with pneumonia. Now at Christmas-time 
they had only just been able to pay the doc- 
tor’s bill. arcia was beginning to dream 
of music lessons for Louise and a college 
course for Marion, when a new and more ter- 
rible fear fell upon her. There were hints 
that Chester had grown tired of Mr. Trem- 
low as Principal of the village school, and 
that an effort would be made to find a young 
man with ‘‘advanced methods.” One rumor 
was that the young man had been found, and 
was only *‘ waiting for old Tremlow’s shoes.” 
When she tried to bring herself to face 
squarely this possibility, Marcia cowered in 
front of her big range. The range was ab- 
surdly out of proportion to the room it stood 
in. There was nothing else in the kitchen 
but a long table, a sink with a pump, and 
two chairs, which nearly filled the vacant 


That range represented the only seri 

n only serious 
difference there had ever been tetaren Mar. 
cia and Josiah Tremlow. It had been bought 
three years ago, after a scene that had almost 
become a quarrel. Josiah ee had been 


dozen years. The sa had been fixed at 


the beginning of that period, and Mr. Trem- 
low was not the sort of man to force advances 


from reluctant trustees. Marcia had done 
her own work most of the time, and Josiah 
had fitted a few boys for college, but their 
savings looked pitifully small when their 
daughters began to grow up. Four years 
ago, when Marion was twelve and Louise 
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‘en, Marcia had seen the necessity for a con- 
siderable and permanent addition to the fam- 
ily income. A hard-working aunt had said 
to her: 

‘*Marshy, them girls is both clear Trem- 
low. The best in the land ain’t none too 
good for ’em, an’ they won’t be any use un- 
less they git it. Louise will marry, mebbe, 
but Marion won’t be good for anything ex- 
cept to teach, like her pa, an’ she won't think 
she can teach unless she has the costliest 
kind o’ schoolin’. It’s a dre’dful responsibil- 
ity to have such children.” woo 

Marcia acknowledged the responsibility, 
and at the same time she felt a thrill of pride 
that her little girls were ‘‘clear Tremlow.” 
“It is good blood to make something of,’ 
she told her aunt, defiantly. 

A retort about Josiah’s non-success sprang 
to the aunt’s tongue, but she was a kind] 
woman, and suppressed it, saying, instead, 
‘Wall, yis, 1 suppose it is, Marshy, but I 
don’t see how you're goin’ to do it.’ 

Marcia went home and took an account of 
stock. She decided that it was useless to 
expect Josiah toearn more. The Tremlows 
had none of the Yankee knack for turning 
pennies. She reviewed her own accomplish- 
ments and capacities, and they all came down 
to this: she could cook beautifully. In 
Chester that meant summer boarders. Mar- 
cia shut her lips together hard. She would 
not have hesitated an instant if it had not 
been for her daughters. Mrs. Tremlow had 
seen summer boarders, perhaps not the most 
favorable specimens of their kind, and she 
winced at the thought of her girls, when they 
were a few years older, being obliged to sub- 
mit to the patronage of such people as she 
had in mind. ‘' No,” she declared, speaking 
aloud in her emphasis, ‘‘a oe + boarder 
shall not cross my threshold.” ring at 
her sharp little door-bell startled Marcia. 
She did not know how far her voice had car- 
ried, and she saw that Mrs. Day’s phaeton 
was at her gate. Colonel Day was a very rich 
New- Yorker, who owned a fine estate on the 
hill back of Chester, and who passed his sum- 
mers there. Marcia took one flying glance 
at her hair and collar in the old-fashioned 
mirror, and went quickly to the door. 

The result of that oall was that Mrs. Trem- 
low promised to bake some of her jumbles 
and bread, which were noted throughout 
Chester, for Mrs. Day, who found herself 
with visitors in her house and her cook sud- 
denly ill. The indirect result was the big 
range and her cooking for the Exchange, 
Marcia having been led by Mrs. Day's ap- 
preciation to open her heart about her hopes 
for her daughters and the need of money for 
their realization. 

But before the range could be bought, Jo- 
siah had to be won over to the plan, and Mar- 
cia felt that here lay her greatest difficulty. 
She knew that she was flying in the face of 
all the Tremlow traditions, and on the Sat- 
urday when she intended to broach the sub- 
ject she waited for Josiah’s return from down- 
town with a trepidation unusual with the 
sturdy Marcia. She saw her husband turn 
the corner, walking rapidly and whistling. 
He was evidently e sail about something. 

“Tt can’t be they've raised his salary,” 
Marcia thought, ‘‘but it looks a little like 
it.” 

Josiah kissed her before he sat down. His 
eyesshone. ‘‘ Marcia ” he said, *‘ I've some- 
— to tell you. ive been recognized at 
ast.” 


‘Have they raised your salary?” Marcia 
asked, unable to restrain her eagerness. 

Mr. Tremlow’s face fell. “Why, no, Mar- 
cia, nothing like that, but something that 
means as much in another way. Who do 
you suppose has been talking to me?” 

“I am sure I can’t guess, unless it was 
some of the trustees.” 

“No, dear, I don’t think you could. It 
was Colonel Day.” 

“Colonel Day!” Marcia repeated, blankly. 

“Yes, Colonel Day. He took me in his 
carriage and drove me to the corner. He 
said he wanted to thank me for my article 
on the Day family in the early history of 
Chester.” 

Marcia could not conceal her disappoint- 
ment, and Josiah’s face lost its buoyant look. 
He continued, in a less jubilant tone: 

‘Colonel Day said he had seen my other 
article in the 7ridune, and he wants me to 
write a history of Chester. He offered, if I 
would prepare the work, to have it published 
in a handsome volume, Marcia.” 

Josiah could not repress a little tone of 
triumph on that last sentence, and Marcia 
tried to look and to feel pleased. 

‘‘[T am very glad to have you have the 
offer, dear, but it would take a great deal of 
time to write a town history.” 

‘Of course it will. It will be the work 
of my life,” Mr. Tremlow replied, proudly. 
‘Think of the honor of being selected for 
such @ task, and by a man of Colonel Day’s 
critical taste and position, Marcia!” 

‘‘And—and will Colonel Day pay you for 
all the work, Josiah?” 

‘‘ Why, dear, I couldn’t very well ask him 
to do that, after he had Leen so compliment- 
ary and so friendly. It will cost a great deal 
to publish such a volume as Colonel Day 
proposes, and it is very handsome of him to 
do that. He hasn't resided here since he was 
a boy, and the rest of us owe something to 
the town we live in. Ifa man has the gift” 
—Mr. Tremlow lingered a little, gently, over 
the word—‘‘ to write such a book properly, 
that is his natural service to the community, 
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and he ought to be very proud to have it 
brought out so handsomely. Such a history 
is sure to redound to a man’s credit and 
benefit in many ways. It would establish 
my = in the county in a way that 
nothing else could do. There is more in the 
world than money, Marcia, and some of these 
less palpable advan you don’t under- 
stand. No woman could be expected to grasp 
them at once.” 

Marcia shrank into herself. Her plan 
seemed so little, such paltry drudgery, be- 
side Josiah’s brilliant dreams. But she saw 
more clearly than ever that she could not, 
that for her children’s sake she must not, 
give it up. And she could not carry it out 
without consulting Josiah. So, after a long 
pause, she spoke: 

‘I have a plan too, Josiah, that I want to 
talk over.” 

Josiah turned from the papers he had taken 
up, patience rather than interest marking his 
manner. 

‘*You know the girls will be growing up 
in a few years,” Marcia began. 

‘“Why, yes, I suppose so. So they will.” 

“Ap ys must see that we shall need a 
good deal of money for their education.” 

‘We shall need some, undoubtedly, though 
I can do a good deal for them. But Marion 
has a very fine mind, and ought to have ad- 
van i 

*‘And Louise certainly ought to have mu- 
sic and drawing.” 

“The little darling!” Josiah said softly. 
“Her music can’t be beyond you for some 

ears yet. You used to be called an excel- 
ent performer.” 

“I’ve washed away my touch in the dish- 

n years ago, dear, and Louise will need 

iss Wilson very soon now.” 

An irritated look came into Josiah’s face, 
which Marcia knew boded her no good, but 
the speech was past recall, 

**Don’t sneer at domestic duties,” he re- 
torted. ‘‘I am sorry you have so many, but 
some of the finest women in the country have 
done their own house-work, and been none 
the worse for it. Such a phrase doesn’t sound 
well.” 

‘*I didn’t mean to sneer, Josiah; I never 
objected to house-work. I never expected 
not to do it, and I have been very happy in 
it. The plan I wanted to talk about is—do- 
mestic,”” Marcia answered, catching at one of 
Josiah’s words. Josiah’s face brightened, and 
encouraged by his smile, Marcia plunged in, 
forgetting half her intended preliminaries. 
‘* 1 want to bake for the Woman’s Exchange, 
Josiah. I could earn a good deal of money, 
and the work wouldn't be hard.” 

**To bake!” Josiah cried. ‘‘ Marcia, you 
must be crazy.” 

“Mrs. Colonel Day advised me to do it,” 
Marcia faliered. ‘She will get customers 
for me--in New York, you know.” 

“Mrs. Day doesn’t understand,” Josiah re- 
plied. ‘‘ Itisn’t customary for Chester ladies 
to cook, except for their own families. Of 
course, Mrs. Day is entirely independent, and 
she can’t be expected to remember that we 
have a certain position to maintain, and have 
to be—circumspect to a certain extent. Such 
menial work would injure us in a way that 
we can't afford.” 

Marcia flushed. ‘‘ Josiah Tremlow,” she 
cried, ‘‘ you may write the history of Chester 
for nothing if you like, and maintain the 
social position of this family. Those seem 
to be two things that you can do, and you 
had better attend tothem. I must earn some 
— and I am going to do it the best way 

can.” 

“Marcia!” Josiah dropped his papers and 
strode out to his garden. Marcia had begun 
to repent of the bitter speech before it was 
finished; but she was angry, and she went on 
with her work about the house in silence. 
At supper-time neither of them spoke except 
just enough to get the children through the 
meal. When it was over, Josiah went quick- 
ly back to the garden. Marcia found him 
there, sitting moodily on the rustic seat, his 
hoe lying unused on the ground. She sat 
down beside him and took one of his hands, 
saying: ‘‘ Forgive me, dear. I didn’t mean 
to be so hard.’ 

There, shielded by the deepening twilight, 
they talked their situation over as the fad 
not done since the days when they builded 
youthful air castles together. The result was 
that Josiah agreed to the cooking, and Mar- 
cia insisted upon the history. They ee 
their burden to both their shecbhenk and went 
on bearing it bravely and lovingly, as they 
had done all their married life. 

That was four years before the day when 
Marcia sat cowering in front of her big range. 
Meantime the cooking had prospered, and the 
history was finished, and a handsome book 
it made. Josiah had been elected to the State 
Historical Society, and Colonel Day had 
gracefully paid life-membership fees for both 
of them. But the financial stress had not 
lessened. Marcia had earned a good deal of 
money, but sickness and family obligations 
had fallen upon them. Marcia was working 
too hard, and she knew it, but she saw a 
bright future for her girls if the joint income 
could be maintained a few years longer, and 
she had no — of resting. Marion was 
almost ready for Wellesley, and Louise might 
become Miss Wilson’s successor in Chester, 
unless— There was always an unspoken 
“unless” in the case of Louise. Strangers 
turned their eyes to watch her in church. 

And now if Josiah were to lose the school, 
poor Marcia’s castles would come tumbling 


down. He could a private school, of 
course, and a gi many families would 
stand by him; but as Marcia ran them over, 
they seemed to be, most of them, people 
whose children had grown up. The result 
would be uncertain, and their dependence 
on the Exchange would become more abso- 
lute. Perhaps even the girls would have to 
help at the range. Marcia looked attentively 
at her swollen, misshapen hands. She turned 
her calloused palms mercilessly outward, felt 
of her hard arms, and shut her lips gy 

** Whatever happens,” she muttered, ‘‘ ey 
shall not come out here. One cook’s enoug 
in the family.” 

Marcia resolved that they would not keep 
Christmas this year, and Marcia’s word was 
becoming law in the Tremlow family. ‘‘ We 
may as well face what we're coming to, and 
then if Josiah doesn’t lose the school, we 
shall have so much more to be thankful for 
next year.” 

Work was hardening Marcia’s spirit as well 
as her hands, and the Tremlow Christmas was 
gloomy, although the daughters put some of 
their own irrepressible youth and sunshine 
into the day, and made their own little gifts 
in spite of their mother’s decree. The de- 
pressing atmosphere took away Josiah’s hon- 
est pleasure in the good book he had written, 
and even the inflexible Marcia wondered if 
she had not made a mistake, as she remem- 
bered happier Christmas mornings. But 
Marcia had no time to mourn over mistakes, 
and if she had made one, she imagined that 
she expiated it by sending the others off to 
church, and baking an extra batch of jumbles 
for the Exchange. 

Holiday week bad not been less depressing 
than Christmas day in the Tremlow house- 
hold. On New-Year’s morning Mr. Trem- 
low walked idly through the street, with his 
head thrown forward and his hands clasped 
behind him—an inherited Tremlow attitude 
which he fell into when he was worn or dis- 
pirited. He was thinking bitterly of his 
handsomely bound history, with its fine por- 
trait of the author along with those of the 
principal citizens of Chester. Colonel Day 
had insisted upon that picture. The book 
bad been praised by the State papers, and by 
some city journals which devote special at- 
tention to local histories. It had brought 
Mr. Tremlow recognition in some ways which 
he had never dreamed of, but it had not made 
him a more important person in the eyes of 
his Chester neighbors. In some ways it had 
hurt him. Mr. Tremlow suspected that some 
of the talk about a new principal had sprung 
from the idea that he had devoted time to 
the history which should have gone to his 
school. He felt sure that there had been 
gossip about the money that Marcia had 
earned, and criticism of the way she had 
earned it, and Mr. Tremlow was fain to 
throw as much of the blame for his worry 
upon that source as it would bear. Had he 
not protested against the cooking scheme 
from the beginning? Through all Mr. Trem- 
low’s reverie there ran, pressing home like a 
dentist’s probe, that need of money, which he 
had come to feel as keenly as Marcia herself 
did. That never-ceasing demand justified 
Marcia and her range, and as he tried vainly 
to imagine an escape from it, he felt a wither- 
ing self-contempt. His culture, which had 
been his pride, now seemed his bane. He 
thought of foremen in the Chester mills, his 
schoolmates, who had gone into the shops as 
mechanics when he went to college, and who 
were earning three dollars to his one. He 
was fitting their sons for college, and their 
wives had servants in their kitchens. It seem- 
ed to Mr. Tremlow, as he turned automatical- 
ly into the post-office, as if the world had no 

lace for a‘man who could not work with 

is hands. He opened his box mechanically, 
and drew out his historical magazine, feeling 
guilty of extravagance as he saw its welcome 
cover. With the magazine came a letter in 
an unfamiliar hand. Mr. Tremlow zlanced 
at it indifferently. The envelope bore the 
stamp of the publishers of his history. He 
had never received a letter from the firm. 
Colonel Day had made all the arrangements, 
including, as Josiah knew, drawing a large 
check for the cost of publication. He open- 
ed the letter curiously. He read it through 
in amaze, letting fall a slip of paper to the 
floor. He caught up the ap oe nervously, 
and dropped the envelope in doing ~o. is 
face — epee ng ran out of the 

t-office, and s uic ome, 

sen Marcia! Marcia!” he pe Ao striding into 
the little dining-room. ‘‘ See there!” holding 
the strip of paper tly before her. 

It was a publisher's check for $200, and it 
was some time before Marcia comprehended 
its y ey The letter explained that 
the History of Chester had sold eearees: 
ly well, and that the publishers found them- 
selves with the enclosed balance in the au- 
thor’s favor, all the expenses having been 
borne for him. 

‘*See, Marcia, see! my time on the histo- 
ry has not been w: ,” Josiah exclaimed. 
‘*We can keep Christmas, after all, though 
to be sure, we shall be pretty late about it. 
will go right down the street again, and get 
some things for you and the girls which I 
wanted to order last week. And you needn’t 
work so hard now, dear. We can hire help 


for you for a good while.” 

Marcia was running over the publishers’ 
statement. ‘‘I wonder what Colonel Day 
will say to those sales?” she said. ‘‘ He has 

mbled enough about the cost of the 
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“Not grumbled, Marcia, I think,” Mr. 
Tremlow protested. 

** Yes, he has grumbled, too. I haven't 
told you all I’ve beard, but he has talked as 
if he was the only person who was doing 
anything for that history, when you have 
sat up night after night, and given up your 
summer vacation to it. I am so glad you 
have been rewarded at last, my dear.” 

Mr. Tremlow did not hear her. He was in 
a brown study. 

“ Why, what are you thinking of, Josiah? 
Have you forgotten your check so soon?” 
Marcia asked, laughing. 

** No, dear, I was ee thinking. Colonel 
Day paid all the cost of the book, and I sup- 
pose that strictly, in a business sense, the 
money belongs to him.” 

“The book that you have worked on 
night and day, and haven't had one cent of 
pay for, belongs to Colonel Day!” Marcia 
cried, incredulously. ‘‘ Why, he has more 
thousands than there are dollars in that 
check—more millions, for all I know.” 

“Tt does seem absurd,” Josiah assented, 
‘‘and of course he can’t want the money. 
He hasn’t expected to get anything back. 
But I think 1 will speak to him about it. 
That will be the better way.” 

** Josiah Tremlow, you won't do anything 
of the kind. It doesn’t concern him. If it 
wasn’t your money the publishers wouldn't 
have sent it to you. Go right down to the 
bank and deposit it. You know they will 
close early to-day.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Tremlow rebuttoned 
his coat and started out. But he could not 
dismiss the new idea as easily as Marcia had 
done. His business experience told him that, 
technically at least, the money was not bis. 
Colonel Day was in Chester, having been or- 
dered to try the Adirondacks, and having 
compromised on a Vermont winter. Mr. 
Tremlow felt that the only right thing was 
to lay the matter before him. It never oc- 
curred to Josiah that the rich man would 
take the $200. It seemed like Colonel Day’s 
large way of doing things for him to say, 
‘*T’m very glad the book sells, but you keep 
that money, Mr. Tremlow; you've certainly 
earned it.” 

After such a speech as that, Mr. Tremlow 
felt, he could take the check to the bank 
with a proud heart, and receive the congrat- 
ulations of the cashier, and perhaps of the 
president. But he could not reconcile him- 
self to depositing it without the formality of 
Colonel Day’s approval. While he was hesi- 
tating at the corner, deciding whether to turn 
up Main Street to Colonel Day’s or down to 
the bank, a loud jingle of sleigh bells at- 
tracted him. He looked up, and saw Col- 
onel Day’s large Russian sleigh, with its trail- 
ing robes, speeding by. 

**Colonel Day! Colonel Day!” Mr. Trem- 
low shouted, before he realized what he was 
doing, starting forward through the snow. 

Colonel Day turned his head in surprise, 
and the driver pulled down the impatient 
horses. Colonel Day was just at an interest- 
ing point in a discussion with his guest upon 
the social problem in great cities, and his 
greeting of Mr. Tremlow was more brusque 
than usual. The teacher had not thought 
out his account of the receipt of the check, 
and Colonel Day's manner made him ner- 
vous, 

‘**T wanted to tell you—” he began. 

The horses plunged forward, and Colonel 
Day leaned backward and asked, ‘‘ Well, 
what is it, Mr. Tremlow?” 1n a businesslike 
tone. 

“*T have a letter from the publishers of the 


history, sir.” 
* Oh! is that all?” 
“No, sir. The book has sold better than 


they expected, and they have sent a check— 
quite a handsome check. I suppose it be- 
longs to you, and I thought I ought to sce 
you.” Josiah was feeling in his pocket for 
the letter. 

**Oh, that isn’t necessary, Mr. Tremlow. 
Just hand it over to Mr. Martin. The doc- 
tors have forbidden me to meddle with busi- 
ness, and Mr. Martin has charge of every- 
- He has an office in the bank.” 

“ ut—” began Josiah, as the horses chafed 

ain. 

“I won't detain you in the snow, Mr. 
Tremlow. Mr. Martin will take charge of 
it. Good-by.” 

The Russian sleigh and its bells and its 
robes were gone. Josiah Tremlow stood in 
the middle of the Chester street, one hand 

ressed hard against his side, and the other 
eeling numbly for a handkerchief among 
the folds of his coat. He was almost run 
into by another horse and sleigh before he 
roused himself. Then he marched straight 
on, past the house of the girl he had meant 
to hire for Marcia, past the book and music 
store where stood the volumes which Marion 
needed and the songs which would make 
Louise’s — sparkle like brilliants, to Mr. 
Martin’s office. 

There he indorsed the check in a firm hand 
and turned it over, saying as steadily as he 
could, ‘‘ Colonel Day said you wou d take 
charge of that, Mr. Martin.’ 

Mr. Martin looked curiously from the 
check to the white-faced man above it. 

**T think there must be some mistake, Mr. 
Tremlow,” he said. ‘‘ Are you sure you un- 
derstood Colonel Day?” 

**Quite sure, Mr. Martin;” and Josiah 
turned and walked quickly from the office, 
lest his voice shonld begin to quiver. 

Then he went home. 
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PARIS FASHIONS 


I w Our Uw ORRESPONDEN 
TE. HE round skirts of which | 
| wrote in my ist letter are 
nfinecdt as yet to the tailor cos- 
tumes which serve as travelling 
dresses, and for walking, shop 
ping, and out-door business gen 
erally lhese are made of sub 
tantial woollens, which, though 
ugh-looking ire soft to the 
toucl wd are usually com 
posed of a plain clinging skirt 
und a jacket of medium length 
which opens on a vest of the 
same fabric or of velvet a shade 
darker 
\ pretty costume of this order 
s of coarse Cheviot of a nut 


The skirt is bor 
lered in this case, having a 
mand of darker velvet between 
two very narrow bands of bea 
ver fur, the color of which 
combines beautifully with both 
the velvet and the Cheviot 
rhe jacket has a narrow edging 


brown color 


of beaver, and opens o1 a velvet 
vest Spring costumes of this 
kind are already in course of 
preparation, made of less weigh 
ty lubrics§ that those used 
throughout — the ntet ind 
trimmed in me cases with the 
closely ¢ ed feather bands 

ut are the spring substitute 
for fur With street costumes 
the silk petticoat matches the 
lress, and reaches down to the 
ankle The simplest are 


trimmed with a single ruffle or 
pleating vVhiie others have a 
series of ruffies, with the top 
most headed by a puff, the 
ruffles being either plainly 
hemmed, or else pinked in saw 
tooth notches or in wide scal- 





For in-doors a different rule 
prevails. With handsome house 
toilettes the silk petticoat is in 
direct contrast to the dress. 
Thus, with a gray or old-blue 
gown a red petticoat is in favor 

of pale coral deeper cherry, 
or still darker ox-blood red. A 
réséda or willow-green gown is 
worn over a shrimp or bright 
rose pink petticoat; and under 
dark blue, heliotrope, or dahlia 
gowns a maize or old-gold pet- 
ticoat is worn, As the skirts 
ire made of almost equal length 
with the dress on the front and 
side, they are by no means ut 
terly lost to sight in the going 
and coming and seating and re 
seating of the drawing-room. 
Hence, too, it is not altogether 
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Fig. 1. 


-Princesse Gown wita VeL_ver Guimpe. 


For description see Supplement 
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without regard for the possibilities of the situ 
ation that they are most lavishly befrilled and 
beruffled with laces, white or black. It would 
take more space than | have at command to 
do justice to some of the marvellous petti- 
coats to be seen here nowadays, garments 
which would seem to be disproportionately 
elaborate even with the richest of toilettes 
To avoid misconstruction, | hasten to add 
that a collection of silk petticoats of all col 
ors is not an indispensable adjunct to an ele 
gant wardrobe. A clever little ruse, when an 
entire petticoat of the coveted color is not 
obtainable, is to place a pinked ruffle of the 
silk, six, ten, or twelve inches deep, inside the 
bottom of the skirt, like a balayeuse 
{mong passementerie trimmings for late 

winter and spring, Figaro jackets are shown 
in greatnumber. They are of fine silk passe 

menterie of the same shale or a shade dark 

er than the material, enriched with gold or 
silver threads and white or tinted steel beads. 
For instance, a dress of light gray peau de 
soie has a Figaro jacket trimming on the 
bodice of gray passementerie beaded in steel ; 
this forms a handsome though subdued din 

ner or reception toilette for a middle-aged 
lady. On an old-blue gown the same trim- 
ming is blue with blue steel beads. By fa 
the majority are black, and these are used 
not only on black, but on colored gowns 
also—on mouse or iron gray, Vandyck red, 
They come in black 
passementerie and in black guipure with 
jet, gold, or silver beading. White guipure 
seeded with gold or steel beads is also used 
for jackets on light-colored silks for dinner, 
evening, and reception toilettes, and on the 
pretty light-tinted wool crépons. The jack 
ets are all more or less short, the longest 
rarely reaching the waist-line, have either 
rounded or square fronts, and are sleeveless, 
having the sleeves of the bodice on which 
they are placed. They are frequently worn 
over a chemisette of light-tinted silk muslin 
-cream, mauve, rose, yellow, or blue—with 
puffed sleeves of the same muslin, as, for in- 
stance, over shrimp pink chiffon, with very 
full sleeves caught together at the middle of 
the arm, and drooping, like two flounces, one 
above the other. A corsage of this kind 
may be substituted for an ordinary corsage 
with a dark silk skirt to make a dressier 
evening or theatre toilette, and the trimming 
itself can be applied with a transforming in- 
fluence to plain corsages 


aubergine, green, ete 


[See Fig. 3, Page 85. } 





Page 85.] 





Bevrep Bopice 


VOLUME XXV., NO. 5. 


For description see Supplement 


Ler 


Fig. 2.—Barrep Woo. Gown.—[See Fig 4 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 31-43- 


A pretty gown of violet cré 
pon, which is supplied with a 
passementerie Figaro jacket 
that may be worn or omitted, 
is made in princesse style. The 
skirt is plain and clinging, with 
a gored demi-train, and around 
the lower edge a band, or rather 
a puff, of feather trimming to 
match the material, A tiny puff 
of feathers is at the wrist of 
the slceves, which are not high, 
and but moderately full in the 
armhole. Across the front of 
the corsage, from side seam to 
side seam, is a deep girdle com 
posed of three bands of rich sat 
in ribbon three inches wide, fold- 
ed one above the other so that 
the depth of the three amounts 
to about six inches; at the left 
end of the girdle is a chou with 
long ends falling on the skirt 
fourteen or sixteen inches from 
the lower edge. A deep collar 
of Louis XIII. guipure or a 
Medici collarette is worn with 
this gown ordinarily; but when 
it is desired to brighten it, the 
Figaro jacket of passementerie 
of the same color beaded with 
steel beads is added, opening on 
a gathered chemisetie of ivory 
silk muslin, the lower edge of 
which is thrust under the rib- 
bon girdle. A pretty jacket 
bodice of a different kind, to 
wear with various skirts, is of 
Louis XVI. striped silk, willow 
green strines alternating with 
ivory stripes on which is a slen- 
der brocaded garland of cher- 
ries. It is short, with square- 
cornered fronts opening on a 
chemisette of pale pink chiffon; 
a drooping collarette of lace is 
about the neck, and the lace is 
carried in a soft double jabot 
down the front over the chiffon; 
a short strap of black velvet 
ribbon is buckled across at the 
waist. Full elbow sleeves of 
chiffon terminate in a lace frill. 

In addition to vests and chem- 
isettes of transparent silk tis- 
sues trimmed with floods of lace 
there are many bibs and falls of 
deep guipure de Venise, some- 
times backed with a_ color. 
More particularly for youn 
girls are butterflies of tinted 
chiffon, Pierrot collarettes of 
embroidered net, and a variet 
of tiny fichus of scalloped chit. 
fon or of simple laces. These 
all serve to convert an afternoon 
toilette into something more 
suitable for an informal dinner 
or evening. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND, 
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Cuirron JABOT. 
For description see Supplement. 


BREAKFAST CaP. —{For description see Supplement.) 





1.—HANDKERCHIEF APRON 


For description see Supplemeut 


Cape For O.p Lapy. Fig. 2.—Biack Sirk APRON 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1X., Figs. 57 and 58 For description see Supplement 




















St IT FOR Yours From 14 Fig. 2.—Morntne Gown. Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt FROM 9 To 11 Fig. 4.—Suir ror Boy rrom 8 To 5 
ro 16 YEARS OLD For pattern and description see Y#ARS OLD. YEARS OLD 


For pattern ang derertation see Supple- Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 44-60. For patter: and description see Supplement, No. For pattern and description see Supplement, 
ment, No. 1, Figs. 1-10 Il., Fige. 11-17. No. IIL., Figs. 18-26. 
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TEMPTING DISHES 


Carcxen A ta Terrapin.—Tuke a nice fat 
chicken, weighing about four pounds, and put it 
into a pot, with enough cold water to cover it 
Cover the pot, and let the chicken simmer till 
done; then remove it from the broth, and, when 


cold, tear the meat from the bones, and cut it 
into small blocks Put the broth back on the 
stove, and into it put a littl summer-savory, 


marjoram, sage thyme, two or three bay leaves, 


a little black pepper, salt, some sprigs of parsley, 


a small piece of onion, a slice of lemon, and a few 
mushrooms Let the broth cook till it is thor- 
ough vy flavored with the herbs Thicken with a 


little flour and a good-sized piece of butter cream 


ed together Add a teacup of cream, and then 
the chicken. Take out the parsley, bay leaves, 
and lemon, and put in the crumbled yolks of 
three hard-boiled ¢ and lastly, enough sherry 
wine to suit taste. Serve very hot in a deep 
dish 

Deviten Ecos.—Boil one fozen eggs for eight 
minutes. Remove the shells, cut the eggs in 
half, taking ont the yolks;and chip off each 
rounded end of the whites, so they will stand 
up like little cups Then mash the yolks smooth, 
with one box of sardines, two table spoonfuls of 


Crosse & Blackwell's chow-chow, some pepper 


and salt, and, if liked, one teaspoonful curry 
powder These are delicious served with 
sala 


Devitep Crans.—Two cans crabs, one cup 
cream 
good table-spoonfuls Worcestershire sauce, pep- 
per and salt, a little nutmeg, 


hard-boiled eggs, half a cup cracker crumbs 


rolled fine, and a wineglassful of sherry. Bake | 
with cracker crumbs, and dot | 


nm 8 ella, cover 


with butter 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pal res wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold by droggiste in every part of the 
world I'wenty-five cents a bottle. —[{ Adv.) 

Boanerr'’s Coooatxe allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of 
the capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a 
vigorous and healthy growth of the hair. Its effect 
upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is such as 
cannot be enrpassed idv.) 


uw Cosmetic Soar 
und healthful. 


Coanen.'s Benz 
skin soft, white 


Keeps the 
25 cente.—{ Adv.) 


Buawert’s Fravonina Exreacrs are the beat, the 
Strongest, and most healthful idv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


4 iH Bee BAKER & (0.’s | 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







| 1s Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
far more 
costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


or Sugar, and is therefore 
economical, 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Mhe dudic Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect. fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, but every 

genuine pair is marked 
TUDIC,/7 
and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


two table-spoonfuls melted butter, two | 


yolks of three 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report, 





Established | 7 oat 
sex first-class 
dealers. 








: 
x 


| Is unquestionably 
|| ‘The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 
The First Analysts in the World pronounce it 


Pure Olive Oil. 


S. RAE & CO. 


ELHARTSHORNS suk etins 


Lacuorn, ITAty. 














Beware of Imitations. 
OGHAI fap 
= HE GENUINE 





THAT’S WHAT WE WANT TO FIND OUT! 
To the first 20 who mention Marger’s Bazar and send for full 
articulars of our $120 lots on easy terms, in GRIFFITH, the com- 
| ing Great Manufac turing Suburb of Chicago, we will send a re- 
| als for $10, good on any lots bought of us. To the next mw, we 
will send a free adienionie m ticket to the World's Fair. Try it! 
JAY DWIGGINS & CO., 409 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


We will pay a 
Mberal Salary | 
te Agents who 
will take subscribers for Woodward's Masical Monthly. 
Send four cents and receive sample copy with five 
complete pircea of latest vocal and instrumental music. 


Address Dep't 9, WOODWARD’S MUSICAL 
MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, New York. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


BY 
HOWARD PYLE. 


Men of Iron. By Howarp 
Pyte. Illustrated by the 
Author. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 oo. 


This is a story that will chain the interest of 
| the young reader, and make him think of, and 
aspire to, real nobleness of character. It is 
carefully and conscientiously written, and shows, 
| in a far greater degree than many more ambi- 
tious works, the history, manners, and customs 
of the times it treats of. —Churchman, N. Y. 


A Modern Aladdin ; or, the 
Wonderful Adventures of 
Oliver Munier. An Ex- 
travaganza. By Howarp 
Py.e. Illustrated by the 
Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


An amazingly good story. . We had 
thought that this style of story-telling was a 
lost art, but Mr, Pyle has here renewed it for 
us in the fashion of a master.—V. Y. Sun, 














Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

Sa” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
on receipt of the price. 


Ma 
this tly 


winter, Sweet 
ost bensitia) of 


co 





it Grieles rian 
‘double towers 2 Victoria's Strains? a 
int eer ree Nesmecivese Gores 
poy | price, 60-- Ow 


Pears’ 


Soap 


Pears’ is the soap with 
no free alkali in it. That's 
why it leaves the skin so 
soft and smooth—no alkali 
in it. 

It is pure; is kept a year 
at least; almost no water 
in it. This is why it goes 
so far and sts so long. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists; all 
sorts of people buy it. 


ats ordered Hondicrchiets, 





Ladies’ Hemstitched 
Handk’rch’fs, $1.80per doz. 

katie Hemstitched, 
$2.40 per doz. 
$1.50 per doz. 


t’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, $1.89 per doz. 
at's Hemstitched, =e fine, doz . 


On receipt 


of money order 
oz. lots will be 


$2.69 per 
sen: free 
toany part of 
the U.S. 


Remit for samples and see if youcan match value: 
im any city this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 


Handkerchiefs, 


WELLINGTON & CO. 


1004 ames St,, Puma. Pa. 
Mention this paper. 


Complexion Preserved 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAN 


Freckles, Pimples 


restores the skin to 1 
thereby producing a clear and healthy 
perior to all f pT. 7 J . 










a. c. G. C. BITTNER & ©O., Toledo, 0. 


WHICH ONE sau WE 


SEND YOu 
EACH CATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN 1 





le, 
viol 
a 
Violin Bows, Clari —, 
p ae Cases, Glarinet usic, Flute Music, 





Violin Repairi 
Guitar Music, Cornet Music, Harmon soe loan, 
C. W. STORY, 2% and 28 Centra! St., Boston, Mass. 


Actuall, lastered 
FRE N Cc H Ten ral cle oo rll 


CERMAN Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System, 


(550th thousand.) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all » and ponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT Pu. co, SPANISH 


1 SUMMER SrEEEr - noston | TALI N 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTion, 1889. 


_ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 





























— — Samuel Wilson, sw dren, Mechanicsville, Pa- 
Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


“for Sec" A Rare ¢ Collection - whe oon bay - fs; Sex* 
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Redfern 


BADIES’ TAILOR. 
Established 1806. 








SALE. 


All Furs and Winter Models will 
be disposed of at Half Price to make 
room for early Spring Novelties. 

Sketches and Samples will be for- 
warded to any lady desirous of 
ordering. 


210 Fifth Ave., W, Y., 1108 F St., Washington, D. C, 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing purma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, withuut injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous os on 
accomplish. Address on. Jo.san, 4 E 20th St. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
internal otic. W. Epwarp Sten 
B'Fougera & Co. 30 North iiliam > ¢., N. ¥. 























18th Edition, postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). j 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prot. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A. S. 
P. Lowe & Co., 1018 Arch St., Swe = Pa. 
« Bivery one shoud read this Hite book.” —Atheneum, 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Boz 1664, Portland, Maine. 


DEAF: ANO HEAD NOISES Ci curto 
by Pecks Lnvisibie Tubular Ear © 
beard. Successful when al! 
 saatemaetas daha Hucea,f08 Boog, N.Y. Write for book of “uF REE 





‘END stamp for pictare, “The Pretty Typewriter,” 
to Sh and bool, S16 ‘Broadway, New York. 


| ee ~-- To LADIES. 2 Parlor Qymnesion 
for starting Physical Culture Club. Circular free. 
Warrnsy Home 


yunasium Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


r. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 











“Harper's Weekly” during the War is now en- 
tirely ont of print, and the plates have been de- 


stroyed. 
HARPER'S 


Pictorial History a fhe War 


is the only com general history af the War; -~ 
in addition to being the best history, it An iB, al 
the illnstrations of ‘material value which appeared in 
“ Harper's Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid ~ thar same size page as ‘* Harper's 
Weekly,” 1000 ilinstrations, Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
elegant, $30. 

This work was ye om by Mresns. Haaren & 

Bros. with the especial object of preserving their 

famous war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 

Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the onuy means 
obtaining them. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS, 


Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work ia certainly the best history of the War that 
haa yet @ —Boston Traveller. 

Wathever books on the War may be found in a library, 
the collection will be ¢ plete without thia work, 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

of the marked histories of the War, if not the 
great history of the War.—Boston Post. 


Sold only by Subscription. 
Write for Illustrated Cirenlar. 








McDONNELL BHOS., Publishers, CHICAGO. 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 





; “* Cap'en Cuttle 
{ Knows a good thing, 

L tell ye; and when 
° ae hails a better 
Drink than Van 
Zfouten’s Cocoa 
He ll make a note 
On au.” 


CAP’ EN OUTTLE. 





PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 








drink, readily assimilated 


for Van HourEn’s and 
crite “if not obtainabi 
x 


Syataces, Pures 


The Standard Cocoa of the Worl. 


WIZARD BUBBLE BLOWER. 


The most Entertaining and instructive Novelty of the Age. 
JUST THE THING FOR BUBBLE PARTIES. 


BLOWS A 


DOUBLE BUBBLE, 
TWIN BUBBLES, 
DOME BUBBLES, 


All sorts of Bubbles. 














The only Blower 
with whichit is pos- 
sible to form two 
separate Bubbles, 
one floating within 
the other. 

Send for one, and 
if it does not please 
you and do all we 
say in the hand- 
somely illustrated 
set of instructions 
which accompany 
it, we will return 
the money 





Sent by mail, securely eres. for 25c. each. 


NOVELTY INTRODUCTION COMPANY, 


P. 0, Box 2238, 19 Whitehall St. New York. 


Mrs. HERRICK’S BOOKS. 


ee 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO SERVE IT. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 





The inexperienced housekeeper will find in 
these pages much that will be of help; the ex- 
perienced housekeeper will find here something 
to shake her out of the rut into which see has 
fallen.—Zvangelist, N. Y. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


It tells how to rent, furnish, and settle a 
house, engage a maid, what to do on each day 
of the week, how to look after the various 
rooms, halls, closets, and cellar, how to market, 
gather up fragments, insure economy of labor, 
arrange bills of fare, serve meals, extend hospi- 
talities, and master the subject of general utility. 
. The chapters are very direct and practical, 
and the advice, if accepted, will certainly render 
housekeeping much more easy and effective 
than it is.—Commercial-Gazette, Cincinnati. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
By Curistine TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


If young readers could only appreciate be- 
forehand how much this book would instruct 
them, and relieve from anxiety in emergencies 
which otherwise could not but be distressing, 
they would not be without it for many times its 
cost. It ought to be in every growing family. 
—Portland Argus. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


3@ The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 


will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid. to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
on receipt of the price. 








HARPER'S BAZAR, 


HOW BABIES SUFFER 


‘When their tender Skins On Free 
Sealy aod Blow kin and Scal; Dieeneen 

a cree 
=e with Lose of P 
mothers realize. To kno 
single application of 


CUTICURA 





AND CHEMICAL Corporation, Boston. 
aa “ How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 
purified and beautified 
BABY’S tre by Gonnene AP. Absolutely pure. 
PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


a gant, and infallible Avtidcte vo Pata, 

t, 

Inf flammation, Weakness, the Cuti- 
Anti-Pain Plaster, 25 cents. 








Le Boutilier Bros., 
14th Street, N.Y. 


NEW WASH FABRICS. 
French Challies, al! wool, light and dark, 
latest Paris designe, best quality............ 58e. 





French Sateens, vew India Silk patterns, 
BOSE GIN Ge ccc cc ccccccsescovedeccccesss cove " 
French Printed Lawns, large variety of 


patterns, lights and darks 
Scotch Sa novelties in stripes, 


plaids, woven figures, and dots.............. 
American Ginghamsa, plaids and stripes..12 
Printed Pongee Cloth, light and dark.... 1 m 
NEW SILES. 
@-inch Figured India Silks, new designs 
and colorings, worth 50C.......00600-..seeee 33ec. 
%inch Figured India Silks, Paris de- 
signs, our own importation, worth S5c..... 69c. 
27-inch Figured Indias, a retiring import- 
er’s entire stock, best goods, bought by us at 
a great eacrifice, worth $1.00................ 79c. 
Chameleon India Silk Twills, changeable 
— effects, the latest novelty fur Spring, 
Dah sieddns xhateescecccckheseuccascedsocs $1.25 
s-ineh Vestibule Silke, choice Congas and 
plain colors, worth S5C........0e.eeeecseeees 49c¢. 
NEW DRESS GOODS. 
Cheviots, al! wool, new epring designs...... 49c. 


French Cashmeres, «!] wool, new colorings 49. 
French Broadcloths, enperfine, without 
nap, will not wear rough, light weight, new 
colorings, unsarpass by any $2.25 cloth 
old eleewhere, ... 26... 6c cc eeeeceneee 
Black French Suiting, ony weave, ‘all 
wool, worth 85c. . 
All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N. Y. 


-$1.39 


B Altman & C6, 


(8th Street, 19th Street, 


and 6th Avenue, 
New York, 


ARE NOW SHOWING THE 


NEW 
WATTEAU 
COAT 


Originated by Worth. 





YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 





and ali kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
Au Leading Retailers, 








ready, and will be sent, 
address. 


HAY & TOD 





NEW PRICES! 
Ypsilanti Underwear. 


N. B.— Our revised price-list for Spring is now 


Ypsilanti, Michigan. 





on postal request, to any 


D M’F’C CO., 








1784. 1892. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
abtin 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New a Boston, Philadelphia, Gea 
it. Louis, San Francisco. 


ask” FOR BARBOUR'S. 
Mrs. KRONCKE’S BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


French, German, English conversations in the 
house, Superior advantages for Music. 


5958 Wright St., Chicago, Ill. 
LADY’S MONEY! 
send icslars tt } our icon Tate ari art 
EDDING, Party, and Call Cards, Send for Samples. 


Address with stamp. Sylvan Tellet 
1Lps & Co., 188 Monroe —— re 














days on trial, 8 Magic Scale, 
30: lar Ladies altoring System. Tgeinatea sare ny 
Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, 


THOMAS HARDY’S 
POWERFUL STORY. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 


| A Pure Woman, Faithfully Presented. 
By Tuomas Harpy, Author of “ The 
Woodlanders,” “A Laodicean,” ete. 
Illustrated. pp. 421. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Mr. Hardy has written a novel that is not only 
good, but great... .“‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles” 
is well in front of Mr. Hardy’s previous work, 
and is destined, there can be no doubt, to rank 
high among the achievements of Victorian novel- 
ists.— Atheneum, London. 

One of the most human and pathetic romances 
that modern letters have given us. . It is a 
book to awaken new enth and to d 
old ones. Nothing like it has been done since 
“Adam Bede”... . It is a fine story, told with 
all the perfection of Mr. Hardy’s exquisite prose 
style.—St. James's Gazette, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


a@ The above work will be sent by mail, prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, or Mexico, on 
receipt of the price 























PRIiEs 
Bedford Cords, Cré Aq 
Carmelite, Mousse! Challies, Nun’s-Veilin, 
on the auter a side of the selvedge for 
they are — ey = can — }n%. 


Lord Taylor, Swe bree, HOF 








etc. 











BLACK DRESS FABRICS FOR pk a AND SUMMER. 


8, Camel's-Hair Cloths, Cheviots, Henriettas, reas Clairette, Crystallette, Tamise, 
B. Priestie aon, fo siitle With his st 
pam it letters. Without this stam 
hue { hionable ¥ 


rs throughout the United States, and in New York a Say by 
il rio B. Altman & Co., James McCreery & Co. and others. 


TLE y’ 


Goods in all the new and 






















WM. JACKSON’S, 


DRY GOODS, 
Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 


FREE Mone pay ail Mall and Mxprese eal lane 


or over sent FREE to any part of the U. 8. 


FRENCH CHALLIBS SATINES, BATISTES, 
PRINTED INDIA and CHINA SILKS 





40-inch Black Brilliantine.......... worth -85 at 49¢, 
38 Black all-wool Henrietta... “ $1.00 “ 69e, 
46“ Biack all-wool Ser, “  .0“ 59ce. 
22 “ Black China Silks.. “ 5“ 39¢. 
*% “ Black India Silks ‘ 19 59e. 
2% “ Printed India Silks........ “ 0" 50¢. 
2% “ Black Silk Faille Francaise. “ 1.25 “ 89e, 
22 “ Black Surah Silks......... “ 60" 496, 
2% =“ Black Surah Silke. Mienetocas “ 55“ 69¢, 
2% “ Printed India Silke........ “« 8 69c. 


If request is made now, our Sprin 


mogwates cata- 
logue will be mailed free as soon as 


aed 


DRESS GOODS. 


GRENADINE SECTION. 


A special feature, during 
next week, will be the sale 
of 50 pieces Fancy Striped 
India Crepes, pure silk, at 
75 cents per yard; regular 
price, $1.50. 

Also 4000 yards of For- 
eign Chiffon, Crepes, and 
Gauzes are offered, in 
lengths of 1} to 10 yards, 
at nominal prices. 

Crepes in plain andswivel, 
designed and woven espe- 
cially for our trade, 

A conspicuous weave in 
24-inch Crepe, in Ivory and 
Cream, also in the new pho- 
tographic tints. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and lith St., 
New York. 


Moench) 
Constable: ks 


LYONS SILKS. 


MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
RAYE, FACONNE, GLACE. 


Corded Bengaline, 
Plain and Glacé Veloutine, 
White Satin, Faille, and Veloutine, 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


Colored Satins, Evening Shades, 


CREPE, GAZE, GRENADINE, 
FOR BALL DRESS. 


Proadway K HAs 3 19th ot. 


NEW he CITY. 


91l Broadway. 2Oth and Vist Sts. 


No. Sian onsow 


THE LEADER OF THE FASHIONABLE COIFFURE! 


You will always find at my establishment the latest 
European novelties, artistic workmauship, superior 
quality, and all the rare shades in fine 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS! 
My Hairdressing Parlors are superintended by ex- 
rienced artists and satisfaction guaranteed in every 
netance. 
A. SIMONSON, 
9ll O11 Broadway. 20th and List Sts. 











THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 




























THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 
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HIS RECOMMENDATION. +. . 








Beaseos. “How do you like your new furnace, iit} 
Griggs?” AMA (| 
Gaseos, * Ob, it's just splendid!” 
. Brees, * Can you recommend it as a bang-Gp good ; i \ Hy i,j 
U . A "| SD 


heater 7” 
Gagiees. “No; but I recommend it as a bang-up 
gvod refrigerator.” 
JUST THD REVERSE. 
“You go to bed at twelye or one, 
And thus destroy your health, my son.” 
“ No, father,” was the repartee; 
"Tis getting up that's idling me.” 


Joun 'B. Tans. 
a 
“Whither are you bound ?” 
* Up to see Smithers.” 
“Smithers? He'sthe most conceited duffer in the 
world. I m told he never wears his hat in his own 
presence,’ 
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He took her hand tenderly. 

‘A ring would look sweet-on that little flager,” be . 
said— av-engagement ring ” 

“It isn't the fashion to wear engagement rings on 
the little finger,” she replied, drawing her hand away. 
HE ROSE TO THE OCCASION, . 

Mas. Goons (to tramp). “ If yon'll step roand to the 
side door, I'll see that you get a generous luncheon.” 





A FIRE-LIGHT FANCY Tatreren Tuwmy. “I don't mind the lunch bein’ 
_— very proper to sing of tie bliss generous, ma'am, of you'll only be so yourself, Can't 
Pant enmnats Qnatn the te abnund dnd aweet-ecevted log yer make it square by givin’ me a dime? 
That burns on the hearth with a crackle and hiss, ee 
So boldly defying each huge brazen dog. Little Johunie R., who in his city home had heard 
’ ee nosis _— . , : freque nt references to our bucolic brother as the “hon- 
” Ae Bidvoring Gene arinc aie eee — est thorny- handed farmer,” showed an unaccountable 
Disclose now and then a sad phantomalike face, desire, on visiting the country, to see a“ son @f the 
And once in a while soand a soul-stirring sigh soll"; and when the family was met at the depot by 
ag Deacon Smith and chariot, the child glanced eagePly at 
But, ah! when the poet's as poor as can be, his hands, and then, in a tone of disappointment, whis- 
His landlady dunning him always for board, pe pred, 
The loge fill bis*sou! full of deep misery “ Papa, he is not a farmer, is he?” 
ro think that they cost him twelve dollars a cord “ Yes, my son,” 
Casiyie Saurru, ** But—bat, papa, where are the horns on his hands?” 





ACCOUNTED FOR. 


SHE. “ PAPA'’S CRYSTAL WEDDING 18 TO-MORROW NIGHT. HE HAS BEEN 
; MARRIED FIFTEEN YEARS.” 
| HE (slightly embarrassed). “ AU, YES. -I SHOULD THINK 80." 

SHE. “ His SECOND WiFE, you ---i¢ 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE CENSUS. 

Crnsus-Taker (to the queen of a certain kitchen on Maryland Avenue, Baltimore) 

“ What is your name ?” 
ween or THe Krromen. ‘‘My name's Ma’y ‘Liza Jones." 

Cunsus-Taken. * Where were you born 7?” 

Ma’y "Liza. “I wus born in Giou'ster Cote-Honee, Faginia” 

Crensvus-raxen. “ How old are you?” 

Ma'y "Liza. “ Lreckon I's "bout twenty-three years ole.” 

Crensvus-Taker (examining the elderly countenance before him with a puz- 
zled expression). *‘ Were you born before the war, or siuce the war?” 

Ma’y "Lita (indignantly) “I wus born fo’ de wah. I ain't no sence de wah 
nigger. Dese here sence de wah niggers ain’t no ‘count. I's a ‘fo’ de wah nig- 


Ceneus-taken. “ Are you married?” 

Ma’y "Liza. “I reckon Lis. I got a married daughter where got one chile.” 

Censvs-taxer. “ How long have you been married ?” 

Ma’ v¥ ‘Loa “I speck I bin married "bout twenty years. I got seven chillen, 
an’ all dem's grown. 

Cexeve-taken (reading cloud). “*Mary Eliza Jones. Born before the war at 
Gloucester Court-House, Virginia; aged twenty- -three years; been married twenty 
years; atid the mother of seven grown children.’ 


_ oo 
“How did the surprise Party go off last night?” 


“ Double-quick. time. surprised people thought they were burglars, and 
turned the hose on them.” 





—_—_>——_ 


Buonson. “* What beaatiful diamonds your wife has on to-night, Hicks!” 

Hioxs (with an eye to business). * You, they're fine.” 

Buonson. “ Business must be good it you can afford to give her jewels like that.” 

Hioxs. “On the content, ies «very bad. I've had those stones in my show-com 
for a year, and haven't been able to sell ‘em. I thoaght perhaps we'd get an offer 
for ’em if I let her wear them here. They show off mighty well, don't they?” 


—_—~>———— 


Axoutect. “‘ And on these panels rT wish, I believe, the dou bie convolute.” 
Mus, Nouveau. “Ob, no, indeed ! said 1 wanted just a plain wiggle running 
down each side.” 


J ise 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. RATHER HARD. 4 
‘WHAT ARE YoU DOING LN PARIS, DR. PERKINS 2” DISGUSTED ARTIST (whone thirteenth comic drawing has juat been rejected). 
*WeELL . IF YoU CAN'T USE THis, WHat KIND OF JOKES DO You WANT?” 









‘STUDYING Eves, Miss Dajsy.” 


“O88, HOW INTERESTING! WHAT COLOR DO YoU PREFER?” EDITOR (calmly). “ FUNNY ONES.” 





SUPPLEMENT. 


FLORAL ADORNMENTS FOR- 
THE TABLE. “ 
MONG th ho harvests’ 
from the ‘fielng = ay 
the fashionable florists, Flows 


with one another that each ‘may have some- “ 
thing more novel, weird, y | 


than has yet been ach another, and 
the resuli is that our tables bloom like a 
tropie jungle, and our florists .wax fat, and |. 
become landed gentry and magnates: . © 

The stage setting and aceessories of 8 | 
modern dinner discount the Babylo- | - 
nian feasts; and Cleopatra’s little *‘ spread,” 
with the pearl consommé and the garlands |, 
of rosés, would cut but'a perry Sant 
the. tes Seer gree: hogs 

ue suppers, and incandescen 

our modern society. ‘True, much of | 


y- 
orative dining is beautifully done, some of 
our dinner tables are an artistic feast through 


the eye to the mind, as are the viands that | 


come later a more material feast to the more 
material man; and flowers tastefully used cer- 
tainly add more than anything else to the 
beauty and artistic effect of the picture. - If 
one could only always know where to draw. 
the line between tasteful luxury and mere 
lavish display, fewer mistakes in this matter 
would be made. 

Many of the floral table decorations of this 
season are pretty enough to remember, and 
some of them good enough to copy: At a 
recent luncheon to which twelve clever: lit- 
etary women sat down, the centre of the ta- 
ble was occupied by a flat basket filled with 
mai@en-hair fern and mignonette, from this 
bed sprang twelve gorgeous American Beauty 
roses, each attached to a pink ribbon, which 
spread out ir rosy trail across the cloth, and 
indicated, by a name painted in gold upon its 
end, the guest who was to sae ee lea- 
sant place to which the ribbon led. Each 
guest carried away the ribbon and rose as a 
souvenir. 

At a pretty dinner recent] ven there 
was a wreath of pansies with a violet 
ribbon for each of the women. The wreaths 
were massed in the centre of the table until 
after the dinnef, when each guest was hand- 
ed one; to the men were given boutonniéres 
of the same flower. Another pretty fancy is 
to drape garlands of flowers from the chan- 
delier to the four corners of the table, form- 
ing a tent-like decoration which is extremely 
pretty. At a lavish dinner where violets 
were the flower, the monogram of the hostess 
was inscribed in the centre of the table in 
these odorous purple beauties; a wreath 
marked the place in which each woman's 
plate was to find short-lived rest, while the 
stems of the wineglasses were twined each 
with a tiny wre of violets. At another 
feast the table was literally a bed of tulips; 
with only space for plates and glasses, and 
you looked across to your vis-d-vis through 
gleaming yellows and gorgeous reds. 

A pretty idea is to confine the decorations 
to one variety of flower; use roses, and scat- 
ter loose rose petals along the cloth toward 
the guests; or white hyacinths, tied with green 
ribbons; white lilacs are delightful, and ex- 
tremely decorative as well. After all, it is 
the taste in arrangement that counts for 
most in resulting effect, and often the orchids 
at five dollars each are less graceful and 
dainty and attractive than the carnations and 
mignonette at one dollar the dozen. It is 
the dinner table of the clever hostess, whose 
own fair hands have arranged its flowers, 
that one remembers far longer than the 
board decked with the weird architectural 
construction of some florist, whose orders are 
only that he produce that impossibility— 
something new under the sun. . 

Even in flowers it is well to avoid the pro- 
fusion which is vulgarity, and the idea of 
costliness should be kept rigidly in the back- 
ground. One does not desire to impress on 
a guest’s mind the amount of money which 
has been expended, but to make rather so 
delightful a picture that the art which de- 
signed it shall be forgotten. 

FRANK CHAFFEE. 


of many dinners ate | 
wers have’ ia. | 
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- PERFECTION IN COOKERY. 
nas! ad Roki 


No 





to yeast. 
The Royal Baking Powder is indispensa- 
ble to ogres in cookery, to comfort end 


work of the 
‘household, and to the production of the most 
perfect and wholesome bread and pastry. 


‘Lisbig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of | 
Breer Tea? Seethatitis | 
made from the GENUINE. | 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- | 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron Liebig’s , | 
| signature in blue 4 - 
| on each label, thus: | 
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What do you use to clean silver? 
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Chemicals? No? What then? 


Silver Polish! Ah, that is simply a compound of the strongest chem- 


icals. Do you know what the result will be? 


In a very short time 


the beautiful finish of your silver will entirely disappear. 
_ _ What should you use? Well, if you care to have your silver retain 
its brightness, clean it simply with hot water and Ivory Soap. Rub with 


a dry chamois and see how your silver will shine ! 


You can use a soft 


brush on the chased and ornamental parts. Just try this once! 


Copvricut r89r, sy Tue Procter & Gamerz Co. 





King of Kameras. 


OK 





ae 


The new model Folding Kodak, with glass plate 
attachment, Asbury Barker frictionless shutter. 
Greatest range of automatic exposure ever attained. 
No sticking on slow speeds. 


Best combined tripod and hand camera ever made. 
ship. - Best Finish. Send for circulars. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Accurate, reliable. 


Best workman- 


Rocuester, N. Y. 





Sick- Blentache, 


ot and all 
Biliousand Nervous 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





For sale by all and Goods Dealers or it 
tmable mye Amy ples A ate send 5c 
in stamps and recetve a cake by return mail. 


JAS. 8. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
Sub ay eens 


Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
lates 3 Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
of the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection, Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 























BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY, 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


The Odd Number Series. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 





Dame Care. By HERMANN SuDER- 
MANN. Translated by BERTHA OvER- 
BECK. With Portrait of the Author. $100. 
A story of remarkable power, and is one of 

the best yet issued in this popular series.— 

Boston Traveller. 


Ten Tales by Francois Coppée. 
Translated by WALTER LEARNED. 
With Drawings by ALBERT E. STER- 
NER, and an Introduction by BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. $1 25. 

We have read these stories with unmixed de- 

light. —Churchman, N.Y. 


Pastels in Prose. Translated by 
STUART MERRILL. 150 Illustrations 
by H. W. McVickKar, and Introduc- 
tion by W. D. HOWELLS. $1 25. 

In the department of pure literature a more 
notable translation in more appropriate dress has 
rarely come to our table. — Boston Advertiser. 


The Odd Number. Thirteen Tales 
by GUY DE MAUPASSANT. The Trans- 
lation by JONATHAN STURGES. An In- 
troduction by HENRY JAMES. $1 00. 
Mr. Sturges’s sense of the French meaning of 

the French, so to speak, is remarkably evinced 

on almost every page.—/ndependent, N.Y. 


Tales of Two Countries. By AL- 
EXANDER KIELLAND. Translated by 
WILLIAM ARCHER. An Introduction by 
H.H. Bovesen. With Portrait. $1 00. 
Each successive picture — simple, pleasant, 

ludicrous, or pathetic—is vivid in its reality. 

—Congregationalist, Boston. 


The House by the Medlar-Tree. 
By GIOVANNI VERGA. Translated from 
the Italian by Mary A.Craic. An In- 
troduction by W. D. HOWELLS. $1 00, 
a story beautifully told. —Academy, 
ndon. 


Maria: A South American Romance. 
By Jorce Isaacs. Translated by 
ROLLO OGDEN, An Introduction by 
THOMAS A, JANVIER. $1 00. 

A love-story — poetical, tender, tragical. — 

Epoch, N.Y. 


| Modern Ghosts. Selected and Trans- 


lated from the works of Guy DE Mau- 

PASSANT, PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALAR- 

con,and Others. An Introduction by 

GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 

A thoroughly artistic and charming contribu- 
tion to that class of literature of which imagi- 
native minds never weary.—Sosten Transcript. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 





Ewe Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
to the United 
pn meth I hefork Gotan 


ee 





HOMELY AMBROSIA. 


4 > E good housekeeper, who looks on the 

outer world as a pitfall, and on home as 
the only safe place, relies largely on the deli 
cacies of the table to bring people home, and 
to keep them there afterwards. And so, 
also, does many another woman who has no 
such poor opinion of the outer world. In 
accordance with this precautionary wisdom, 
she feels it necessary not only to have sweet 
sauces and honeyed dainties for every-day 
use, but to establish a sort of sinking-fund 
in the matter of supplies, that she may be 
always reacy if any special draught is made 
upon her capacity the. for the sake of com- 
pany. Woe betide hei, then, if she has let 
the summer days go by without filling her 
preserve-jars, either because of the heat or 
through too fond reliance on the supply of 


tPER’S BAZAR. 


A MATINEE—DANCING 


early fall fruit, which any untoward accident, 
either of rain or drought,may bring to naught! 

Melons make, by-the-way, a useful variety 
of sweets. In Mexico one of the choicest 
salads is made out of the flower of the pump- 
kin- vine; and our housewife need not 
despise a preserve made in the same way 
as that of the melon, from the large cu- 
cumber lying out to ripen its seeds in the 
sun. Meanwhile, in all the pastures, and 
everywhere along the country way-sides, lies 
each year a treasure in the shape of the 
wild-rose hips, which, treated like any other 
fruit, bruised and strained, boil down into as 
toothsome a jam as one wants, while having 
withal a flavor of the unknown, and if spiced 
with cinnamon or cassia, suggesting the rich 
rose pastes of Turkish harems and the Ara- 
bian Nights, and certain strange confections 
to be had in the streets of Cairo or Damas- 


BEFORE THE DOLLS. 


cus. Possibilities of orange marmalade,more- 
over, where the transparently thin shredded 
peel-that has lain all night in salt and water 
is boiled with the sliced seedless pulp and 
their combined weight in sugar, she has with 
her every day till March. 

Hot buttéred biscuit and sweetmeat may 
be unwholesome, but they are nice. A tea 
table which offers them, and only them, is 
always inviting, and our housekeeper” * t 
is to have the tea table a temptat 
white cloth, such silver as there is sp 
sucli table service neat, fresh tea 
good bread and butter, and preser 
giass dishes, like jewels set in = 
a little banquet to which the king 
needs to bring only appetite, and to vy _.ch, 
if it is the custeiuary thing, tired husband 
and always famished children look for sure 
refreshment. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


A WANDERING MINSTREL. 


See illustration on page 99, Supplement. 


T= charming little study is the work of 

Mr. Edward Patry, and was exhibited 
by him at the Royal Academy, London. It 
represents an Italian girl, with an accordion 
slung over her shoulder, making her way 
across & snow-covered country towards the 
village whose church tower is visible in the 
distance above the crest of the hill. ..She is 
looking wistfully back along the path she 
has come, before venturing along the narrow 
foot-track up the slope. 

The pretty picture would lend itself ad- 
mirably to the setting of a beautiful frame, 
and would be an appropriate gift to a young 
girl for her room, or would make a bright 
bit in the living-room of some ‘‘ House Com- 
fortable.” 
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HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


THE BARONESS. 


M. PearD. 50 cents. 


A Novel. By FRaANcEs 


Miss Peard has nowhere done better work than in this her | 


last story. — Providence Journal. 


MRS. DINES’S JEWELS. A Mid- Atlantic 


Romance. By W. CLark Russet. Iilustrated. | 


5° cents 


| 
Mr. Russell's descriptions of sea life are excellent, his 


characters novel and entertaining, and always so true to life 
as to seem to be real characters. . In fact every character 

shipboard stands out like a picture on the canvas, clear 
and dis tinct Such is the pe rfection of story- telling. —C “hicago 
Inter-( 2 


CUT WITH HIS OWN DIAMOND. A. 


Novel 7 PAUL CUSHING. 50 cents. 


An English story of interesting incident mingled with 
sprightly and v -ll-presented reflections and moralizations, 
An excelent story. —. Y, Sun. 


MR. EAST’S EXPERIENCES IN MR. 
BELLAMY’S WORLD. By Conrap 


Witeranpr. ‘Translated by Mary J. Sarrorp. | 

5° cents 

Mr. Wilbrandt has expended much thought and labor upon 
the story, and his refutation of the wildly and unpractically | 
optimistic theories of Bellamy is pretty thorough and effective. 

There is so much sound judgment and wholesome political | 
economy in the book that at a time when socialist vagaries are 
almost as rife as they were a century ago, Mr. East's experiences 
ought to clear away the cobwebs from a good many brains.— | 
N. Y. Tribune 


EVELYN’S CAREER. A Novel. By the | 


Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 cents. 


Deserves wide reading It is full of dramatic situa- 
tions; its analysis of character is keen ; its presentation of the 
lives of the very poorest is extremely faithful; and its account 
of the philanthropy of society people, eager for new sensations, 
is very telling. —Literary World, Boston 


ELSA. 


cents 


A Novel. By E. McQueen Gray. 50 


A story that is charming in scene and conversation, absorb- 
ing in interest, absolutely true in its premises, . . . Artistic in 
arrangement, and healthy and objective in tone—a story .. . 
to command our genuine admiration.—Critic, N. Y. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. A Novel. By 


GRANT ALLEN. §0 cents. 


A most charming work written by a master hand at de- 
lineation. —V. Y. Journal of Commerce 


MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. A. 


Novel. By Ricwarp Pryce. §0 cents. 


Mr. Pryce may be cordially and justly congratulated upon 
having written one of the cleverest, most thoughtful, and yet 
most vivacious novels of the year.—London Telegraph. 


JUDITH TRACHTENBERG. A Novel. B 
Kart Emi Franzos. Translated by (Mrs. } 
L. P. and C. T. Lewis. 40 cents. 


Its situations ¢re dramatic, its descriptions vivid and stir- 
ring, its characters drawn from the life.—M. Y. Jewish Mes- 
senger 


ROMAIN KALBRIS. The Adventures of a 
Runaway by Land and Sea. By Hecror 


Mator. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. | 


§° cents 

An excellent book for young people to make acquaintance 
with; and that it will interest older persons may safely be taken 
for granted. —Aesten Beacon 


THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL and Other | 


Stories. By Tuomas A. Janvier. Illustrated. 
so cents. -(Also, in Cloth, $1.25.) 


Janvier stands in the first rank as a writer of short stories, 
and a new volume coming from him is sure to meet with success. 
In the present instance it well deserves to, for the stories it con- 
tatis,from the one which gives it its title to the last between 
the coversseven in all—are among his best.—Christian at 
Work, N.Y 


IDUNA and Other Stories. By Georce A. Hie- 
BARD. 50 cents. (Also, in Cloth, $1.00.) 
Remarkable for originality of conception and artistic grace 
in the telling. The opening sketch, the name of which appears 
on the title-page of the book, has a weirdness of effect that is 
suggestive of Poe,— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. By) 


Tuomas Harpy. With Illustrations. 
(Also, in Cloth, $1.25.) 


They are marked by a fascinating grace of literary style, 
they are true to nature, and the hand of a master in fiction is 
apparent in them all. They are delightful reading, and are in 
their author's best and finest vein. —Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 


75 cents, 








DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. A Novel. 
By i icp BLack. 50 cents. (Also, in Cloth, 
$1.25 

An admirable story. —A thenaum, London. 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. 
A Novel. By Wa ter Besant. Illustrated. 
60 cents. 
Mr. Besant is at once a prolific and entertaining writer of 


| fiction, and this last book shows no lack of dramatic power and 
| interest.—Odserver, N.Y. 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART. A Novel. 
W. CLARK Russet, — Illustrated. 60 cents. 


““My Danish Sweetheart” is a great story. It is a story 
whose interest endures and grows on every page.—V. Y. Sun, 


_AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. A Dutch Tale told 
in English. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 45 cents. 


The storpis fresh, vivid, original, and thoroughly interest- 
| ine — Saturday Review, London. 


APRIL HOPES. A Novel. By W. D. How- 
ELLS. 75 cents. 


A delightfully humorous and penetrating study of Boston 
society. — Boston Transcript. 


ERIC BRIGHTEYES. A Novel. By Riper 
HAGGARD. 25 cents. 
A book that will please boys for its fighting, and grown 


| people for the oe vee of Icelandic manners and its 
romantic strain. —V. Y. Zimes. 


THE PHILADELPHIAN. A Novel. By 
Louis J. Jenninos, M.P. 50 cents. 
The author has succeeded in feneens ng & charming heroine. 


The book is full of bright character-sketching. — Saturday 
Revie w, London. 


A FIELD OF TARES. A Novel. By Cro. 
GRAVES. 40 cents. 
The plot is original, and the story is told with strength and 


dramatic power. It holds the attention, and awakens the 
sympathy of the reader.— Boston Traveller. 


THE GOLDEN GOAT. (La Chévre d'Or.) 
A Novel. By Paut Arkne. Translated by 
Mary J. Sarrorp. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A very graceful and pleasant romance. . . . The setting is 


picturesque, apd the flavor of the tale decidedly piquant and 
original.— Boston Courier. 


A HAZARD OF NEV FORTUNES. A 
Novel. By W. D. Howgi,s. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1 00; 8vo, 75 cents. 

Never has Mr. Howells written more brilliantly, more clear- 
ly, more firmly, or more attractively. —V. Y. 7ridune. 


ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. By W. D. 
HowELts. 75 cents. 


It certainly seems to us the very best book that Mr. How- 
ells has written.— Spectator, London. 


THE MISSING HEIRESS. A Tale of Love, 
Battle, and Adventure. By Ernest GLANVILLE. 
40° cents, 

Designed to quicken 7 ulses and set the blood to flow- 
ing in swifter currents. . jose who like such absorbing and 
exciting themes will find be aden ——— thrilling in these 
pages to gratify their desires.—V. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


THE GREAT TABOO. A Novel. By Grant 
ALLEN. 40 cents. 


The story is full of surprises, and it is worked out with a 
cleverness most unusual.— Boston Courier. 


A SECRET MISSION. A Novel. By E.Ge- 
RARD. 40 Cents. 

A tale of Poland, narrated in such realistic fashion and with 

—s abundance of local color as to make it valuable help to his- 


tory. ... The story is as strong as the inherent charm is real.— 
| Philadelphia 7 clepraph. 


“MARCIA. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. 40 cents. 


Whoso takes up ‘‘ Marcia” in expectation of finding a stor 
| as good in its way as its forerunners from the same hand will 
| assuredly not be disappointed. — Saturday Review, London. 


|HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. A Novel. 
| By F. W. Ropinson. 30 cents. 


In *‘ Her Love and His Life” Mr. Robinson's readers will 
| renew the pleasure they have always found in his books, in his 
skilful evolution of plot, and in his clear, clean, and rapid writ- 
ing, in which there is not a word too much.—J/. Y. Mai/ and 

| Express. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG-ROYSTON! A 
Novel. By Wiiitam Brack. Illustrated. 50 
cents. 


Among all Mr. Black’s studies of character we recall none 
that is so ae out and artistically finished as that 
of this stramge off humbug, and none of his ideal women who 
ase socharming and so womanly as Maisrie.—. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


| 
| 
| 











THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
_PHRA THE PHCENICIAN. A No 
By Epwin Lester ARNOLD. _ Illustrated. "ye 


cents. 
A de cd u nd : , 
skill, i with ble com cd Hy : mai ‘at ith a 
N.Y. Tribune, xem 


THE SNAKE'S PASS. A Novel. By Baga 
STOKER. 40 cents. 
The incidents of the tale are many and sca the style 
of narration skilful in rie! 5 pee ens on se ha 
is a tragedy ably pictured. —, Y. Sun. 


THE WORLD'S DESIRE. A Novel. By 
H. Riper Haccarp and ANDREW LANG. 35 
cents. 1 
The book is charmingly and cleverly written. . . . In its 


way it is almost my ae and the fancy is well sustained from 
first to last.—/. Y. 


KIRSTEEN. The “Siry of a Scotch Family 
Seventy Years Ago. By M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 
40 cents. , 
Few of the author's later novels have equalled ‘‘ Kirsteen” 
in interest—few of the novels, we are tempted to say, belonging 
to any period of her long literary activity.— Boston Post. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. The Romance 
of a Wreck. By W. CLark RUSSELL. 50 cents. 

A sort of nautical version of the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 

. . It is a thrilling story, and its studies of character are 


perhaps better than anything its author has done before.— 
Brooklyn Times. 


THE COURTING OF DINAH SHADD, 
and Other Stories. By Rupyarp Kipiinc. With 
a Biographical and Critical Sketch by ANDREW 
Lanc. With Portrait. 30 cents. 
Kipling has caught the color of India with marvellous skill. 
He has caught, too, the spirit of the barrack life of the English 
soldiery quartered in that country, and breathed it into his fic- 
tion. — Boston Traveller. 


AT AN OLD CHATEAU. By Karnanive 
S. MAcQuolD. 35 cents. 
No one who has read *‘ At the Red Glove” can refuse to 


grant Mrs. Macquoid thé possession of a very great talent.— 
N.Y. Mail and Express. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. A Novel. By 
WALTER Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,” “ Armorel of Lyonesse,” etc. 
50 cents. 


A clear, clean, strong, helpful, and fascinating aad 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 


THE ENTAILED HAT; 07, Patty Cannon’s 
Times. A Romance. By GerorGe ALFRED 
Townsend (“Gath”). 50 cents. 

We know of no story in which the details of American life 


have been so skilfully used, except in the novels of Hawthorne 
and Bayard Taylor.—Philadelphia Press. 


TOXAR. A Romance. By the author of “ Thoth.” 
30 cents. 
One has something to admire wherever he looks, according 
to his mood and taste. The pleasure may be intellectual or 
moral, but it is always pure and delightful.—Boston Globe. 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. A Romance 
of To-Day. By Water Besant. Illustrated. 
50 cents. 
Armorel herself is delightful, and her island and her quaint, 


weird household ; and the story is as interesting and bright and 
full of color as are all Mr. Besant’s books.—V. Y. 7ribune. 


IN HER EARLIEST YOUTH. By Tasma. 
45 cents. 
This is a very exciting, well-constructed novel. , ... It has 
a charm peculiar to scenes in that part of the world, and is as 
fresh as a bouquet of flowers picked with the morning dew on 
every leaf and petal.—. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


THE DANVERS JEWELS, AND SIR 
CHARLES DANVERS. A Novel and 
its Sequel. 40 cents. 

Whoever the author is, novel-readers should be grateful to 
him for giving them an extremely clever story,—/PAiladelphia 
Inquirer. 

LADY BABY. By DororueaGerarp, 45 cents. 

This is good, wholesome fiction, interesting from the first 
chapter to the last. —Chicago Herald. 


THE SPLENDID SPUR. A Novel. By Q. 


35 cents. 
A charming story. a speech and the character- 
istics of the time are edmirab y reproduced, while the story is 


full of interesting incident and a vigor of movement that cargies 
the reader along with it from the beginning to the endi— 
N.Y. Star. 


PusLisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GH The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico,on receipt of the price. 
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